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PROBABILITY AND RATIONALITY 


Almost everybody is in favour of rationality, and almost everybody is 
capable of recognizing the occasional lack of it in other people. There are 
several senses in which the word ‘rational’. is used, but there are explicit 
criteria for none of these uses. One particularly important use of the word 
‘rational ’, and one which leads to numerous delicate and interesting prob- 
lems, is to characterize those select people who neither jump to conclusions 
nor disregard evidence. I shall speak here’ only of rationality in this sense ; 
I shall be concerned with rationality only as it is embodied in the judicious 
acceptance of empirical conclusions on the basis of empirical evidence. I 
shall not concern myself with rationality as it might be construed in some 
broader sense. 

How are we to set up precise criteria of rationality? We must begin 
by making some simplifications. I will disregard, for example, the real 
source of a person’s beliefs. It may be that a person has adequate 
evidence for a proposition p, and believes p, but that the real cause of his 
belief in p is a traumatic experience dating back to his infancy. As amateur 
psychoanalysts we may be interested in this ; as logicians, we are not. I 
will introduce another simplification by considering only the statements 
which express a person’s beliefs and not the matters of fact or propositions 
that are perhaps the subject of his beliefs. And I shall suppose that there are 
_ ho insuperable difficulties in finding out which statements these are. To 
_ make the whole business as simple as possible, I shall suppose, finally, that 
_ We may restrict our considerations to a syntactically definable class of 
statements in a given formalized language. 

, 1This is a slightly revised version of a paper read at the 1958 meeting of the Eastern 


) _ Division of the American Philosophical Association. 
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Let me begin by making a dichotomy between the statements a person 
accepts and the statements he does not accept. Although the number of 
statements in which we are interested is presumably infinite, I can make 
this dichotomy because I can demand that the person either accept or reject 
any given statement in the total set of statements. Let the class of state- 
ments that he accepts be K. Now I can ask, “ What criteria must this 
class K of statements meet in order for us to consider this person rational ? ” 

Surely we must demand that there be no statement S in the language 
such that both S and the denial of S belong to K. And we may demand 
that the person not only withhold his assent from S, or from the denial of 
S, but also that he withhold it from one or more of these three statements : 
S, if S then 7’, and not-T. In general, we demand that the set of statements 
K be formally consistent. 

This is going a bit far already. Perhaps not every man is a rational 
animal in this sense. But rationality is nevertheless a useful goal and an 
important value. If not everybody is rational—or even as rational as you 
and I—that’s too bad, but it is not fatal to the acceptance of rationality 
as a virtue. 

But there is more than bare consistency to rationality. The require- 
ment of consistency places very little restriction on what a man is free to 
believe on given evidence. (To demand that the set K of statements which 
a man believes be closed under the relation, is derivable from premises be- 
longing to K, is no help at all here ; and becomes a positive hindrance in 
another connection.) By making suitable adjustments among his other 
beliefs, he can, without violating this requirement, believe any statement 
which is not self-contradictory. A man may be mad as a hatter and still 
be quite consistent in his beliefs. 

In order to characterize rationality more fully, I am obliged to introduce 
a reference to evidence : a person is not rational if he blithely disregards 
evidence, or if he jumps to conclusions on the basis of insufficient evidence. 
A person is irrational when he believes what is improbable relative to the 
evidence in his possession, or when he refuses to believe what the evidence 
renders probable. There are several theories of probability I could turn to 
to elucidate this demand ; let me begin by considering that which explicitly 
takes probability as legislative for a form of “ consistency ” applicable to 
degrees of belief. 

First we must establish some way of measuring degrees of belief. F. P. 
Ramsey,? who was perhaps the first to consider probability in this light. 
suggested that we find the least odds at which a person would be willing 
to bet on the truth of a statement ; if these odds are m to n, then his degree 
of belief in this statement, or the probability of this statement, for him, at 
this time, is m divided by m plus n. If my friend Sam, say, is willing to bet 
at even money on the occurrence of heads on the next toss of this coin, but 
is not willing to offer any greater odds, his degree of belief in the occurrence 


*Ramsey, F. P., The Foundations of Mathematics, London, 1931, p. 183. 
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of heads is one-half ; which is precisely to say that the probability of heads, 
for him, is one-half. 

It is psychologically possible that the probability of heads on the first 
toss of this coin is one-half for Sam, now, and likewise on the second toss, 
regardless of the outcome of the first toss, but that the probability, for him, 
of two heads on the first two tosses of this coin is one-tenth. Confronted 
by a series of bets about these two tosses, Sam might perfectly well choose 
and reject bets in such a way that these probabilities are the result. Since 
this sort of thing does happen, the traditional calculus of probability cannot 
be accepted as a psychological theory of actual degrees of belief ; as such, 
it is false. But the calculus can be accepted as a standard of rationality 
with respect to relationships among degrees of belief in related propositions. 

As a complete standard of rationality, however, this proposal falls short. 
According to the calculus, if I consider two coin tosses independent, and 
assign probabilities of one-half to the occurrence of heads on each toss 
separately, then I ought to assign a probability of one-fourth to the occurrence 
of heads twice running. But similarly, if I consider the probability of heads 
twice running one-tenth, and consider the occurrence of heads on each toss 
equally probable, and consider the two tosses independent, then I ought to 
assign a probability of one-fifth to the occurrence of heads on each toss 
separately. If a man is drawing balls from an urn, Ramsey says, “ his 
original expectations may within the limits of [probabilistic] consistency 
be any he likes”’. But if this is true of his original expectations, it is true 
as well of any expectations, since any independent set may be taken as 
“ original”. The man may begin by deciding what his degree of belief will 
be in the proposition that the 100th ball drawn will be red, and then adjust 
his other beliefs accordingly. But in these circumstances I would not be 
inclined to call him rational simply because his beliefs met the requirements 
of the probability calculus. 

The frequency theories of probability lead to a more demanding concep- 
tion of rationality. G. H. von Wright, for example, argues for the thesis 
that rational belief in a proposition “‘ must involve some reference to success 
in using the proposition concerned for predictions ’’.* It is generally ad- 
mitted that empirical evidence can no more guarantee frequent success in 
using a general proposition for predictions than it can guarantee invariable 
success. If this is granted, then a consequence of von Wright’s thesis is 
that no belief concerning any thing beyond the domain of our “ actual or 
recorded experience” (as von Wright credulously puts it) can be called 
rational. Like Reichenbach, von Wright does not admit “any form of 
rational belief ’’.4 

Russell has said that until some justification of induction is given, the 
rational man must doubt that the sun will rise or that his bread will nourish 


*von Wright, G. H., The Logical Problem of Induction, Helsinki, 1941, p. 157. 


‘Reichenbach, Hans, ‘‘ A Conversation between Bertrand Russell and David 
Hume ”, Journal of Philosophy, 46, 1949. 
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him.5 Reichenbach and von Wright very plausibly deny that it is possible 
to formulate a standard of rationality which will guarantee that the expecta- 
tions of the rational man will usually be fulfilled. But it seems a little hard 
on the ordinary person to tell him with respect to rationality all beliefs are 
in the same boat; that neither the belief that the sun will rise tomorrow 
nor the belief that it will fail to rise are rational. People do distinguish 
between rational beliefs and irrational ones. No man who is rational, in 
any ordinary sense of the word, can doubt that the sun will rise or that his 
bread will nourish him, whatever be the state of the philosophical problem 
of induction. 

There are two major species of the third genus of probability theory. 
One, defended by Keynes and Jeffreys, takes probability as a primitive, 
indefinable, logical relation between a proposition and the evidence for and 
against it. Keynes says, ‘a definition of probability is not possible unless it 
contents us to define degrees of the probability relationship by reference to 
degrees of rational belief ’’,* and, “‘ if a man believes something for a reason 
which is preposterous, or for no reason at all. . . he cannot be said to believe 
it rationally ”.? But it is precisely these phrases—‘ no reason at all’, ‘a 
reason which is preposterous ’, ‘ degree of rational belief’, and so on—that 
I would hope to be able to make precise by reference to probability. 

If there were no disagreements about probability or rationality, I might 
be willing to take the relation as indefinable ; but intuitions of the degree of 
belief in a given statement that is authorized by given evidence differ. 
Many people have a tendency to jump to conclusions in some situations 
and to disregard evidence in others. Disagreement about what constitutes 
strong evidence also occurs occasionally even in professional and scientific 
circles : the cogency of the evidence that there is a relation between cigarette- 
smoking and cancer, the legitimacy of extrapolating Kinsey’s findings from 
his sample to the general population, the logical adequacy of the evidence 
in favour of extra-sensory perception, and so on, are all in some degree of 
question. There are also famous disputes in philosophy which hinge on the 
question of evidence : is it or is it not rational to believe that when I leave 
my office my typewriter remains on the table? Some idealists say, ‘“ there 
are no empirical grounds whatever for believing this’, while some realists 
say, “there is a plethora of evidence in its favour ”’. 

Finally, it seems peculiar to regard rationality, of all things, as essentially 
indefinable. A rational belief, one might suppose, would be one that could 
be defended explicitly. If my belief in a given statement is rational, I should 
be able to show that it is rational. To be required to intuit the probability 
relationships that justify the belief seems highly questionable. It may be, 
as Keynes points out, that one also has to intuit the validity of modus ponens 
in logic. But an important distinction remains : An explicit rule authorizing 


5Russell, Bertrand, Human Knowledge, Its Scope and Limits, London, 1948. 
*Keynes, J. M., A Treatise on Probability, London, 1921, p. 8. 
"Ibid., p. 10. 
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the use of modus ponens can be stated, and this rule can be followed even by 
those (if any) who are unable to see its validity, while no such simple rule 
suffices to replace the required intuitions in Keynes’ system of probability. 
His basic probability relations cannot be rationalized in the way in which 
the rule, “‘ From ‘ P’ and ‘if P then Q’ you may infer ‘ Q’ ’’, rationalizes 
the intuitively valid principle of modus ponens. 

The other species of logical probability theory, developed by Carnap, is 
designed to meet these objections to Keynes’ theory. I cannot present and 
criticise Carnap’s theory here in a manner worthy of its elegance, but I 
shall briefly indicate four more or less well-known drawbacks to it. First, 
confirmation functions (which are to replace probability relations) have 
been defined only for relatively simple languages ; but in order to take 
account of “all our relevant knowledge ” in any real situation, we must be 
free to employ very complex languages. (Kemeny has largely overcome 
this difficulty by defining measure functions for quite complex languages.) 

Second, the degree of confirmation of a given statement on given evi- 
dence depends on the selection of a particular confirmation function from 
among the infinite number which meet Carnap’s criteria of adequacy. Lenz, 
Burks, Kaufmann, and others, have claimed that to choose one confirmation 
function rather than another is already to make an assumption about the 
world to which we are going to apply our inductive logic. And Carnap him- 
self seems to agree that this is so, when he admits that, “it may well be 
that a change of the canons of scientific procedure [in response to the dis- 
covery that the new ones work better than the old ones} would involve the 
choice of another definition of degree of confirmation ”’.® 

Third, it is difficult to apply Carnap’s definition of degree of confirmation 
to the elucidation of actual probability statements. In his ‘‘ Remarks on 
Induction and Truth ”’,® Carnap makes it clear that the selection of state- 
ments to function as evidence will depend on the context of the probability 
statement we are attempting to elucidate. Sometimes a statement S will 
qualify as an evidence statement ; sometimes it will have to be regarded as 
a hypothesis, in turn supported by empirical evidence. But Carnap offers 
no guidance in deciding what statements are to be privileged to play an 
evidential réle in a given context, and this, I suspect, might become just 
as problematic as intuitive probability statements in Keynes’ theory. 

Finally, there is the problem of weight. Relative to no evidence at all, 
the probability of a statement 7' may be 0.40; relative to a large amount 
of evidence, the probability may still be 0.40. We can distinguish between 
the two situations, because the evidence is to be cited explicitly in the 
respective degree-of-confirmation statements. Nevertheless, some indications 
of a difference in belief is in order—for the attitude of the rational man will 
surely be different in the two cases—and it is for this reason that Carnap, 
like Keynes, feels obliged to introduce the supplementary notion of weight. 


*Carnap, R., ‘‘ Remarks on Induction and Truth ”’, Philosophy and Phenomenological 
Research, 6, 1946. 
*Ibid. 
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But if probability (or degree of confirmation) is legislative for rational belief, 
what is weight legislative for ? 

These considerations suggest still another theory of probability. Let a 
rational corpus be a class of statements in a formal extensional language, 
which may be as rich in logical types as we please. I shall distinguish a 
finite number of different levels of rational corpora, and associate with each 
a rational number : 1/1, 999/1000, 995/1000, and so on. The different levels 
will correspond to different interpretations of ‘‘ practical certainty ”’ suitable 
to different situations. Although I could classify observation statements 
with respect to these different levels of practical certainty, I shall suppose 
instead (as Schlick and others have done) that there is just one class F of 
absolutely incorrigible observation statements which serves as the basis of 
the set of rational corpora belonging to a given individual. 

I define rational corpora as follows : the rational corpus of level 1/1 is 
to consist of the axioms of the formal language, the set F of incorrigible 
observation statements, and any statement derivable from this set of state- 
ments in accordance with the rules of inference of the formal language. 
Rational corpora of lower levels I define by reference to probability : the 
rational corpus of level r and basis F is to be the class of all those statements 
S such that there is a rational corpus of basis F and level ¢ higher than r, 
relative to which the minimum probability of S is greater than r. 

I shall say that the expressions C, B, p, and q, form a strongest statistical 
statement about C and B in the rational corpus of level r and basis F, if 
and only if these expressions form a statement asserting that the proportion 
of objects belonging to the class denoted by C, which also belong to the 
class denoted by B, lies between the ratios denoted by p and q, and there 
is no statement in the rational corpus in question giving us more precise 
information. Probability is now defined as follows : The probability of the 
statement S, relative to the rational corpus of level r and basis F, is the 
pair of fractions, (p; q), if and only if there are expressions A, B and C 
satisfying the following conditions : (a) the expression S biconditional A 
epsilon B is a member of the rational corpus of level r and basis F, (6) C, 
B, p, and q form a strongest statistical statement about C and B in the 
rational corpus of level r and basis F, and (c) A is a random member of C 
with respect to B, relative to the rational corpus of level r and basis F. 

The detailed definition of randomness is rather complicated, and I shall 
not attempt to reproduce it here. I shall merely mention a few of its charac- 
teristics. In the first place, it should be noted that I am using the word 
‘member ’ in an odd way, just as I used the word ‘ about’ strangely in my 
definition of a strongest statistical statement. A, B, and C are expressions, 
and we cannot literally demand that one expression, A, be a member of 
another expression, C. What we actually demand is that the compound 
expression, A epsilon C, be a member of the rational corpus of level r and 
basis F. This we can demand, since a rational corpus is a class of expressions. 
(In somewhat the same way, it’s possible to make sense of ‘ about ’.) Now 
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let A*, B*, C*, p*, and q* satisfy the conditions formulated in (a) and (6) 
above. Then if A is to be a random member of C with respect to B, relative 
to the rational corpus of basis F and level r, we must demand that one of 
the following two conditions be satisfied. Either interval corresponding 
(in the obvious way) to the pair of fractions (p ; g) must be included in or 
identical with the one corresponding to (p* ; g*), or a statement asserting 
that the class denoted by C is included in the class denoted by C* must be 
a member of the rational corpus of level r and basis F. 

A theory of probability developed along these lines leads to the following 
general results : Every statement in the language has a probability corres- 
ponding to one and only one interval, relative to any rational corpus, unless 
there is a contradiction in the object language or in the basis F of the 
rational corpus, in which case there are no probabilities. Every rational 
corpus, except that of the highest level, is demonstrably consistent. (If 
there is a contradiction, then all rational corpora but the highest will be 
empty.) If a statement S appears in any rational corpus, the denial of S 
will appear in no rational corpus of any level. If the highest level rational 
corpus is consistent, then if a statement S appears in a rational corpus of 
level r, it will also appear in every rational corpus of level lower than r. 

Now, if we have reason to believe S, and if 7' follows from S, formal 
consistency merely bids us refrain from believing the denial of 7' ; it does 
not demand that we accept 7’. But if a statement S appears in a rational 
corpus, and if 7' follows logically from S, then 7' will also be a member of 
that rational corpus. The same thing holds if the expression ‘if S then 7'’ 
is not a theorem, but merely a member of a rational corpus of higher level.!® 

There are some peculiarities in the system. First, the ordinary probability 
calculus does not apply to probability statements, except in special circum- 
stances in which certain randomness requirements are met. But the calculus 


does apply to the statistical statements upon which all probability statements 


are based. Second, it is not in general true that if S and 7' are members of 
a rational corpus of level r and basis F, the conjunction of S and 7' will be 
a member of it too. (And this in turn means that if 8,, S,,. . . S, are mem- 
bers of a given rational corpus, and 7 is derivable from premises S,, S, 
. . . 8, 7’ may fail to be a member of this rational corpus.) Third, in view 
of the interval definition of probability, a rational man may have degrees 
of belief which violate Ramsey’s criteria of rationality. But it is possible 
to show that a set of degrees of belief not violating Ramsey’s criteria is 
available to the rational man. (But it is also somewhat questionable to 
suppose that degrees of belief are as precise as Ramsey’s proposal concerning 
Measurement would indicate.) Finally, the notion of weight is no longer 
required at all: wider limits of allowable degrees of belief correspond to 
less weighty evidence ; narrower limits to weightier evidence. The only 
element of vagueness left is that of choosing a suitable degree of “‘ practical 


"More about this will be found in my article, ‘‘ The Justification of Deduction *’, 
Review of Metaphysics, XII,41958. 
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certainty ” to correspond to the level of the rational corpus with which we 
wish to deal. 

On the view of probability I have presented, probability statements 
do not tell us what we may expect with certainty in the future. Nor do 
they tell us with what frequency we may expect our rational beliefs to be 
vindicated by future experience. They do not tell us what will happen, but 
only what we ought to believe will happen ; what it is rational to expect. 
Since I do not claim to show that being rational will lead to success more 
often than being irrational, why should anyone take rationality to be legis. 
lative for his beliefs? If there is no reason to suppose that being rational 
will lead to success, why be rational ? 

This question cannot be answered by showing that it is highly probable 
that by being rational we shall be more successful than otherwise, since it 
is precisely the sense of ‘ probable’ which leads to this conclusion which is 
in question. Every argument in favour of rationality of belief will be able 
to do no more than to cite evidence which makes it rational (in the same 
probabilistic sense) to believe that rational beliefs will lead to successful 
behaviour, and will thus beg the question. To the question, “‘ Why should 
I believe that the sun will rise tomorrow ? ” it is possible to answer, “ be- 
cause, relative to such and such evidence, with which you are doubtless 
familiar, it is highly probable that the sun will rise tomorrow ; and it is 
therefore rational for you to be very confident that the sun will rise to- 
morrow, and highly irrational of you to have serious doubts about it”. 
But to the question, “‘ Why should I be rational?” the only answer is the 
ethical assertion : ““ You ought to be rational ”’. 

Henry E. Kysore, Jr. 


Wesleyan University. 
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NECESSITARIANISM 


There is a very ancient view that if one does something bad, he is never 
deserving of censure or punishment for having done it. Putting it much too 
briefly, the view is defended as follows. A human action, like any other 
event, is brought about by causes, and ultimately by remote causes for 
which the agent is not responsible. Hence he ought never to be censured or 
punished for doing something bad. Professor Paul Edwards describes the 
view as follows : 

“If determinism is true, then everything people do is completely 
caused ; and, given the causal antecedents in any particular case, 
nothing could happen except what does happen. It seems to follow 
that nobody can ever act differently from the way he acts, and hence 
that freedom must be an illusion and that human beings are never 
properly accountable for their conduct ”’.! 

This doctrine, as so defended, I shall call necessitarianism. It has always 
proved tempting, and is not without its ardent supporters today : thus in 
a book recently published, Determinism and Freedom in the Age of Modern 
Science,” at least one of the articles defends the view.* In this paper I shall 
try to show that necessitarianism is indefensible. 

Before beginning, I want to settle a preliminary matter. A necessitarian 
might object : “You are wrong in asserting that my view entails that no 
one ought ever to be censured or punished for doing something bad. Censuring 
and punishing are actions that men can perform and it is perfectly consistent 
with my view to hold that these actions, since they often produce beneficial 
results, ought sometimes to be done ’’. In answer, I concede that a necessi- 
tarian can consistently urge that people ought sometimes to be censured 
or punished for their bad actions. But I did not dispute this claim : I was 
ratb~r maintaining that he cannot consistently claim that one is ever de- 
serving of censure or punishment. He can say that we ought sometimes to 
act as if certain persons were deserving of censure : but he cannot say that 
anyone ever actually is deserving of it. 


I 


If a person is accused of having done something bad, there are four 
different, but not necessarily mutually exclusive, ways that he can be gotten 
partially or entirely off the hook—i.e., different ways that he can escape, 


1Paul Edwards, A Modern Introduction to Philosophy (Glencoe : The Free Press. 
1957), p. 312. Professor Edwards does not here put forward this view as his own : 
but it is clear from his other writings (see footnote 3 below) that it is his view. 

"Edited by Sidney Hook, New York University Press, 1958. 

*Paul Edwards, “‘ Hard and Soft Determinism ” (pp. 104-113). A variant of the 
view is defended in another article in this volume, John Hospers’ “‘ What Means this 
Freedom ?” (pp. 113-130). 
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or partially escape, the judgment that he deserves to be censured or punished.‘ 

(1) It can be flatly denied that he did the action at all. (‘“‘ Jones didn’t 
do it: it was Smith ”’ or “ Jones couldn’t possibly have done it : he was 
with me in Atlantic City at the time’’.) In a defence of this kind, it need 
not be claimed that the agent had nothing whatever to do with the act in 
question : perhaps he was involved, but nevertheless did not do precisely 
what he is accused of having done. (An example : while hiking in a field, 
Jones steps on a snake which thereupon fatally bites his companion Smith, 
walking just behind him. If Jones is accused of killing Smith, he may plead 
that he did not, that he merely startled the snake and that it was the snake 
which killed Smith.) 

(2) It can be claimed that although the person did the action, his doing 
so, in the circumstances, was justifiable, so that he was quite right to do 
what he did. For example, if Jones is accused of striking his child, he may 
admit that he did so, but plead that since the child had just done something 
abominable, he therefore deserved to be struck. What Jones did was 
perfectly justifiable, so there can be no question of his being censurable 
for anything. 

(3) It can be claimed that although he did the action and the action 
is a bad one, still he is not altogether deserving of censure for having done 
it because he is the sort of person who cannot be blamed for doing such 
things, since he is a child, or has subnormal intelligence, or is insane. I 
shall say that in such cases the claim is made that he is not fully competent. 
In extreme cases, this claim frees the person of all blame, no matter what the 
action may be : thus if someone is six months old, an idiot, or hopelessly 
psychotic, then he does not deserve to be censured for anything he does, 
no matter how bad. There are certain minimum conditions of age, intelli- 
gence, and sanity which one must satisfy before he is eligible to be subject 
to judgments of moral censure. 

In all the interesting cases of this sort, however, although the person 
does satisfy those absolutely minimum conditions, he nevertheless fails to 
satisfy what are considered to be the normal conditions of age, intelligence, 
and sanity : that is, those satisfied by a sane adult of normal intelligence. 
In other words, he is somewhere between a person of minimum competency 
and a person of full competency. In general, the lower one’s competency, 
the lower are the standards by which we judge his conduct. We do not 
and cannot expect as much of a sane and normally intelligent child of ten 
years, or of a mentally disturbed or idiotic adult, for example, as we can 
of a sane adult of normal intelligence. We therefore quite rightly lower 
our standards when seeking to determine whether or not such a person is 
to be censured (and if so, to what extent) for having done something wrong. 
There is of course no firm test for the degree of a person’s competency, nor 
any fixed rule for correlating his degree of competency with the severity 


‘Censured if the act is not very serious, punished if it is rather more serious. To 
avoid annoying repetitions of both terms, I shall in what follows always use just one 
term or the other, but not both. 
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of censure which he deserves for having done bad actions of various sorts : 
all I wish to insist on is that, in general, the lower we judge one’s competency 
to be, the lower are the standards by which we judge his actions. If this 
is so, then a person can sometimes partially or perhaps even wholly escape 
a judgment of being deserving of censure, if the claim can be substantiated 
that he is less than fully competent. 

(4) It can be claimed that although the person did the action, and it is 
undoubtedly a bad one, nevertheless there were circumstances about the 
particular case which serve to lessen his culpability : in short, he has an 
excuse.© Purported excuses can be either acceptable or unacceptable. For 
example, if someone kicks a dog, he has an acceptable excuse if he failed 
to see it in walking and hence did it inadvertently : but the plea that he 
did not think it would hurt the dog is an unacceptable excuse (or no excuse 
at all?). Acceptable excuses can be either strong (good) or weak (poor). 
An excuse is a strong one if it frees the agent of all blame, if it completely 
exculpates, and a weak one if it only renders him somewhat less deserving 
of censure.® 

If a proffered defence of this sort is sufficiently weak, and yet has some 
force, we may deny that the person has an excuse, and say instead that there 
are extenuating circumstances. Blake comes home from work and his wife 
announces that she is leaving him, whereupon he kills her. He offers the 
excuse that his wife’s announcement upset him so much that he temporarily 
lost control of himself, and so killed her. We judge that this is no excuse, 
since one ought not to lose control of oneself to that extent : hence Blake 
deserves to be punished for what he did. Still, there may be extenuating 
circumstances : he adored his wife and the fateful night happened to be 
their twentieth wedding anniversary, so that it is quite understandable, 
and even to be expected, that Blake should have become extremely upset 
when his wife said she intended to leave him. We feel that any man, under 
these conditions, would at least be sorely tempted to act as Blake did. 
Therefore, although he is fundamentally culpable for having killed his wife, 
still the severity of our judgment must be somewhat mitigated in light of 
the extenuating cirumstances.” 

There are interesting relationships between item (3), viz. the degree of 
competency of the agent and item (4), viz. excuses and extenuating circum- 
stances. For one thing, what counts as a good excuse for a person varies 
with the degree of his competency. For example, what is a poor excuse 
for a sane adult of normal intelligence might very well be a good excuse 


5For an excellent discussion of excuses, see J. L. Austin, ‘‘ A Plea for Excuses ”’ 
in The Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, Vol. LVII (1956-57), pp. 1-30. 

‘It should be noted that, as Professor Austin points out, there are cases in which 
it is difficult to decide whether a given plea is an excuse (i.e., of type (4) ) or a justifica- 
tion (i.e. of type (2) ) (ibid., p. 3). 

"Defences of types (3) and (4) are not necessarily mutually exclusive. Thus the 
defence ‘‘ He was temporarily insane” is an excuse, but at the same time it claims 
that the agent was not competent at the time. However, most defences dealing with 


competency are not excuses : thus the defence “ He is an idiot ” is not happily termed 
an excuse. 
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for a normal ten-year-old child or an unintelligent adult. Thus, suppose 
it would be extremely obvious to any intelligent adult who knew her even 
casually that Mrs. Jones prized the paintings in her home above all else. 
Clarence, who knows Mrs. Jones quite well, remarks on the ugliness of the 
paintings, and when Mrs. Jones exclaims that she has been rudely insulted, 
offers as an excuse that he did not know that the paintings meant that much 
to her. If Clarence is a person of full competency, this is an extremely poor 
excuse ; but if he is too young or too unintelligent to be expected to realize 
even such an obvious thing as that, then the same excuse is a very good 
one—it might even free him of all blame. This illustrates the point made 
earlier that we quite rightly lower our standards in judging the conduct of 
a person of less than full competency. 

The same point is again illustrated by the force of certain kinds of 
extenuating circumstance. For example, suppose Cardew is excessively 
depressed, and that, when his young son disobeys him in some small matter, 
he becomes enraged and inflicts serious bodily harm on the boy. The fact 
that he was excessively depressed would normally be counted as an extenu- 
ating circumstance : since he was in such a state of depression, we judge 
him to be somewhat less deserving of censure than we otherwise would. 
The reason for this, I suggest, is that we realize that anyone in such a state 
of extreme depression is temporarily less than fully competent, and there- 
fore we must lower our standards in judging his actions. 

With the advance of our knowledge in psychology and the social sciences, 
the admissible range of extenuating circumstances has been widened to 
include factors in one’s remote past (whereas formerly only factors in his 
immediate past had been allowed) and also certain general features of the 
social environment in which he has lived or is living. For example, suppose 
Green is a young man of average intelligence who lives with his parents 
in a slum area. He was constantly in minor trouble at school and since then 
has been shifting from one ill-paid job to another, and drinking excessively. 
One day he enters a midtown bank and robs it of $20,000. Let us suppose 
that Green has no excuse (no one, for example, was threatening him with 
death if he did not rob the bank), and further that there were no extenuating 
circumstances in the usual sense (his family, for example, was not starving 
to death). Under these conditions, we should undoubtedly judge that he 
deserves to be punished for having robbed the bank : nevertheless, we may 
still mitigate our judgment. First of all, when we delve into Green’s past, 
we begin to suspect that although he may appear to be a person of full 
competency, he actually is not. This is indicated by several facts already 
mentioned : namely, that he was in constant trouble in school, that he has 
been unable or unwilling to hold a job for very long, that he has been drinking 
heavily. These are fairly good symptoms of an emotionally or psycho- 
logically disturbed nature, that is to say, of a person who is something 
less than fully competent. Our thesis may be confirmed if we discover further 
that Green’s background was sufficiently hideous: he was illegitimate, 
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unloved, poorly fed and clothed as a child, etc. Anyone with a background 
like that would be expected to be emotionally disturbed, is indeed bound 
to be so. We think, then, that Green is not fully competent, and thus that 
the standards for judging his conduct must in all fairness be lowered : as a 
result, we hold him to be less deserving of punishment for having robbed 
the bank that we otherwise would. In this way, factors in one’s remote 
past or in his social environment are counted, and I believe quite rightly 
counted, as extenuating circumstances. 


II 


At this point the radical necessitarian, anxious to prove that no one is 
ever deserving of censure for anything he does, no matter how bad, steps 
in. “ You are moving in the right direction ’’, he will say, ‘‘ but you haven’t 
gone far enough. You have shown how Green’s action of robbing the bank 
was partially caused by factors in his childhood over which he had no control, 
and why we must therefore consider him less deserving of punishment. 
But as science advances, we shall be able to give the remote and total causes 
of all actions, and then we shall realize that no one is ever deserving of 
punishment for any of his bad actions, nor indeed deserving of praise for 
any of his good ones : all alike will be seen to be caused by factors over 
which, in the last analysis, the person had no control.” 

This argument is full of mistakes. In the first place, my imaginary 
necessitarian has complimented me for moving in the right direction when 
I said that Green’s action of robbing the bank was partially caused by 
factors in his childhood. This encouragement I must reject. To be sure, I 
suggested that unfortunate factors in Green’s childhood caused his emo- 
tional or psychological disturbance : but I certainly neither said nor implied 
that they caused, or even partially caused, his action of robbing the bank. 
Indeed, I should think it exceedingly odd if someone were to make such an 
assertion : if someone were to say, for example, that the fact that Green 
was unloved as a child is a cause of his robbing the bank. 

One of the basic errors of many necessitarians is that of supposing that 
whenever one appeals to causes in trying to determine whether a person 
deserves censure, it is always to the causes of the action itself that the appeal 
is made. Consider the case of Green. The necessitarian supposes that 
Green’s action of robbing the bank was partially caused by factors in his 
childhood, over which he of course had no control, and that since his action 
was so caused, he ought not to be blamed for it. In fact, however, what 
tends to mitigate the degree of Green’s blameworthiness is not the fact 
that his action was ultimately caused by factors in his childhood, but rather 
the fact that Green is emotionally disturbed, i.e., not fully competent. 
And the unhappy factors of his childhood that were cited were not causes 
of his action of robbing the bank at all : they were causes of his emotional 
disturbance. Reference to these causes served two purposes : first, it pro- 
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vided good evidence that Green really was psychologically disturbed, and 
second, and much more importantly, it showed that Green himself was not 
responsible for his psychological disturbance, since the causes of it were 
such that he is not to blame for them. 

Consider, again, the case of Cardew who, being excessively depressed, 
inflicted serious bodily harm on his child when the latter disobeyed him. 
The plea “I was excessively depressed” tends to relieve Cardew of some 
blame only on condition that Cardew himself was not responsible for being 
in this state of depression. If his being in this state was due to factors beyond 
his control (e.g. if misfortune after misfortune had adventitiously rained 
down upon him), then his plea is effective. But if we decide, by whatever 
means we do decide such things, that he himself is responsible for being in 
this excessively depressed state (which might be the case if his depression 
were the after-effect of a huge orgy the night before, for example), then his 
plea is vitiated. The causes which we enquire after, then, are not at all the 
causes of Cardew’s beating his child, but rather the causes of Cardew’s 
being excessively depressed. And we enquire after them in order to decide 
whether Cardew’s plea is to count or not. 

But is this not just an idle distinction? What difference does it make 
whether we say that the early childhood factors are causes of Green’s action 
or the causes of his emotional disturbance—after all, he gets off either way ? 
It makes a great deal of difference. The necessitarian argues in this way : 
“We found factors in Green’s childhood experience which were the remote 
causes of his robbing the bank, and we saw that we must therefore reduce 
the degree to which he deserves to be punished for having done it. But 
in every case such remote causes, for which the agent cannot be held re- 
sponsible, are to be found. Hence, we must always mitigate our judgments 
of censure’”’. But when it is seen that the factors in Green’s childhood are 
not the causes of his action at all, but rather of his psychological disturbance, 
it is seen that the immediate generalization from Green’s case to every case 
is illegitimate. We mitigated our judgment of blame against Green because 
he was psychologically disturbed—i.e. because he was less than fully com. 
petent ; but if a person is fully competent, then no data concerning his 
childhood are in the least relevant, for they can have no tendency whatever 
to reduce the degree to which he is deserving of censure. The necessitarian’s 
spectacular generalization from the actions of neurotic and generally less 
than fully competent persons to the actions of normal and fully competent 
ones,® is wholly invalid : and the source of his error is his failure to notice 
that when early childhood factors are relevant, they are relevant not as 
the causes of the action in question, but rather as the causes of the psycho- 
logical disturbance of the agent. 


8** To be sure, the domination by the unconscious in the case of ‘ normal ’ individuals 
is somewhat more benevolent than the tyranny and despotism exercised in neurotic 
cases, and therefore the former have evoked less comment ; but the principle remains 
in all cases the same : the unconscious is the master of every fate and the captain of 
every soul.” (John Hospers, “ Free-Will and Psychoanalysis’, reprinted in Sellars 
and Hospers (eds.), Readings in Ethical Theory, Appleton-Century Crofts, 1952, p. 572.) 
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Some necessitarians agree with me that it is exceedingly odd to speak of 
factors in one’s childhood causing or even partially causing his current 
actions, and so they fill the temporal gap by saying that the early conditioning 
causes his character, and his actions then “ flow from ” or “ grow out of ” 
his character. Hospers, for example, writes : 

“The issue may be put this way : how can anyone be responsible 
for his actions, since they grow out of his character, which is shaped 
and molded and made what it is by influences—some hereditary, but 
most of them stemming from early parental environment—that were 
not of his own making or choosing ? ’”® 
The suggestion is that since everyone’s character, whether he is fully com- 
petent or not, is molded by causal factors for which he is not responsible, 
no one ever deserves to be censured for anything he does. 

But this will not do; for what can it mean to speak of one’s actions 
flowing from, or growing out of, his character ? As far as I can see, the only 
thing it can possibly mean is that his character causes his actions. Some 
ways of talking seem to lend plausibility to such a view: thus in answer 
to the question “‘ Why did Paul insult Jane ?’’, we might reply ‘“‘ Because 
he has an irritable disposition ”’ or “‘ Because he has a malicious character ” 
or “ Because he has a bad temper ”’. These can all be genuine explanations 
of Paul’s action, but I suggest that they are not causal explanations. When 
we affirm that Paul has a malicious character, we are not citing a cause of 
his action : we are rather classifying him as a person of a certain sort— 
one, namely, of which such actions as that of insulting Jane are to be ex- 
pected. Such explanations are common enough : if there are many sea gulls 
on a beach, a few of which are brownish, the correct answer to the question 
“Why are some of those gulls brownish ?”’ is in all probability ‘‘ Because 
they are baby gulls, and baby gulls are always brownish”. Paul’s having 
a malicious character is no more the cause of his insulting Jane than a 
bird’s being a baby sea gull is the cause of its being brownish.?° 

A necessitarian is often quite willing to admit all this. “ All right”, 
he will say, “‘ let it be granted that one’s character cannot be called the cause, 
or even a cause, of his actions. Nevertheless, this much at least is true : 
if a person did not have the character he does have, he would not act as he 
does act, and since no one is ever responsible for his character, no one ever 
deserves to be censured for any of his actions.” 

This move will not do, for the argument begs the question at issue. The 
guilty premiss is that no one is responsible for his character. Suppose it is 
true that Paul would not have insulted Jane if he did not have a malicious 
character. The necessitarian now claims that Paul is not responsible for 


** What Means this Freedom ?’’, loc. cit., p. 119. 


The same can be said, too, of Green’s psychological disturbance : it is not a cause 
of his robbing the bank. To be sure, if he were not psychologically disturbed, he would 
not have robbed the bank, but this is no proof of a causal connection. Suppose Green 
had been an idiot. It would then doubtless be true that were he not an idiot, he would 
not have robbed the bank, but would anyone be tempted to infer from this that his 
idiocy was a cause of his robbing the bank ? 
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his malicious character. But what does this mean? To say that one has a 
malicious character is to say no more than that he is forever doing malicious 
actions, or at least that he often does malicious actions. Hence to say that 
Paul is not responsible for his malicious character can only mean that he 
is not responsible for the malicious things he does—including the action of 
insulting Jane. Hence to say that no one is responsible for his character 
is simply to beg the question at issue. 

I conclude that the necessitarian ploy of interpolating a person’s character 
between his past career and his present action will not work. 


Iil 

Despite these errors on the part of the necessitarian, this much may be 
granted to him: for determining whether or not a person deserves to be 
censured, references to the causes of his action may sometimes be relevant, 
although usually only very indirectly so. They might be relevant in a de- 
fence of type (1) (p. 202) ; for if we had a causal explanation of the action, 
it might be obvious that the person charged with having done it, did not 
in fact do it. Again, they might be relevant in a defence of type (2) (p. 202) ; 
for if we had a causal explanation of the action, we might be able to infer 
that the action was not a wrongful one, but rather a justified one. Clearly, 
however, this would be an extremely roundabout, indirect, and generally 
unsatisfactory way of discovering such a fact : the best way would be to 
discover what his reasons for doing what he did were, what his intentions 
and motives were, what his beliefs about the situation were, and so on. 
Quite generally, causes have nothing directly to do with justifiability. 
When a person solves a mathematical problem, the causes of his saying (or 
writing) what he does are not directly relevant to the issue of the justifi- 
ability of the answer. If he can support his answer with good reasons, it is 
a justified one, no matter what the causes of his giving it happen to be. 

Causes might sometimes also be relevant to this special purpose in a 
defence of type (3) (p. 202) : for again if we had a causal explanation of 
the action, we might be able to infer that the agent was not then fully com- 
petent. But in these cases, too, such a method is far from satisfactory : the 
best ways of discovering whether or not the agent was competent are to 
find out what his reasons were for doing the action, to find out how he be- 
haved shortly before the action, etc. 

Finally, in defences of type (4) (p. 203), reference to the causes of what 
a person did might sometimes be relevant for trying to decide whether or 
not he deserves to be censured for having done it. For example, suppose 
Jones spills a cup of coffee over a rug because he tripped over a toy lying 
on the floor, or because his body involuntarily jerked when a hideous face 
unexpectedly appeared at the window. Reference to these causes of what 
he did is assuredly relevant in deciding whether Jones deserves to be cen- 
sured, for when he points out that he tripped or that his body involuntarily 
jerked when he saw the face, we generally free him of all blame without 
further question. 
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Thus we sometimes relevantly refer to the causes of an action in deciding 
whether or not the agent deserves to be censured for having done it. But 
whereas the necessitarian suggests that it is the very existence of such 
causes which frees the agent of blame, the truth of the matter is that they 
serve merely as evidence in support of some additional fact, and it is only 
this additional fact which has the force of tending to free him of blame. 
This is obvious when the causes are cited in defences of types (1)-(3) : but 
the necessitarian seems to be in the right when the causes are cited in de- 
fences of type (4). Thus in the case of Jones’ spilling the coffee as a result 
of tripping over a toy, it might seem as though it were just the bare fact 
of his tripping, which was the admitted cause of his spilling the coffee, that 
frees him of blame. Such is not the case, however. The main thing that 
tends to relieve him of blame is the fact that he did not mean (or choose or 
intend) to do the action, and that it was something which just happened, as 
it were, “‘ against his will’’, rather than something which he deliberately 
did. The only reason that reference to the cause of the action is relevant is 
that when it is mentioned, it becomes immediately evident in most cases 
that the action was indeed one which the agent did not mean to do. It 
provides the answer to the question which naturally arises : ‘‘ Well, if you 
did not mean to do it, why did it happen then ?”’ Thus when Jones points 
out that he tripped over the toy, it becomes evident that the spilling of 
the coffee was an accident, and not something which Jones meant to do. 

That it is not the mere existence of the causes in such cases which frees 
the agent of blame can actually be proven. Consider once again poor Jones. 
If it were the mere existence of a determining cause of his action which frees 
him of blame, as the necessitarian alleges, then the fact that Jones tripped 
ipso facto frees him of all blame. However, suppose it happens that Jones 
tripped not over a tiny toy but rather over a huge coffee table, simply be- 
cause he was not paying reasonable care to where he was walking. In this 
case, Jones is deserving of censure, for he should have watched where he 
was going. I conclude that the necessitarian is wrong in his assertion that it 
is the mere existence of causes of a bad action which relieves the agent of 
blame for having done it. 


IV 


If a necessitarian is asked why he thinks it follows from the fact that 
human actions have causes that no one deserves to be censured or punished 
for anything he does, he normally answers in one or more of the following 
ways : 

(a) because the causes compel the person to do what he does, 
(b) because then the person cannot help doing what he does, 
(c) because then the person has to do what he does : he cannot do 
otherwise (he cannot do anything else), 
(d) because then the person has no choice but to do what he does. 
There are other traditional necessitarian answers as well,"! but these four 


NE.g., because then it is inevitable that he does what he does, because then he is 
forced to do what he does, because then his doing what he does has to be, because then 
it is necessary that he did what he does, and so on. 
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are representative of all. I shall argue in this last section that none of these 
answers is satisfactory. 

Consider first answer (a), in which ‘ compel’ is the key term. One can 
speak of circumstances (e.g. ‘‘ His poor health compelled him to give up 
the job’) or of persons (e.g. ““ Jones compelled him to resign ’’) or of rules 
or regulations (e.g. ‘‘ I am sorry, Crenshaw, but the regulations compel me 
to dismiss you’) compelling someone to do something, but not of causes 
doing so. Even a cursory examination of the way the words ‘ cause’ and 
‘compel’ are used reveals numerous reasons why one cannot intelligibly 
speak of causes compelling people to do things, but I shall content myself 
with citing only one. It is this : one says that a person was compelled to 
do something when the circumstances are such that although he has a 
possible alternative to doing that thing, nevertheless it is the only reasonable 
(or morally or legally justifiable, and so on) thing for him to do. Thus if 
Trumble’s wife is deathly ill and must go to a warmer climate immediately 
and permanently, then he may be compelled to give up his job. This does 
not mean that strictly speaking he could not possibly keep on with his 
job : it means only that giving up his job in order to go south with his wife 
is the only reasonable, or perhaps morally justifiable, thing for him to do 
in the circumstances.'* But it is obvious that one cannot speak of causes 
in this way : for example, when Jones spills coffee over the rug because he 
tripped, it would be incorrect to say that he was compelled (or constrained) 
to spill the coffee or that his tripping compelled (or constrained) him to 
spill the coffee. I conclude that one cannot speak of causes compelling. 
There can be compelling reasons for doing things, but there cannot be com- 
pelling causes. 

Next, let us consider answer (6). Persons accused of having done some- 
thing bad frequently give the excuse that they could not help doing it. 
As the word ‘ help’ suggests, the essential thing claimed by this excuse is 
that the situation was such that nothing the agent might have done would 
have improved it. Sometimes the reason for this is that it was physically 
impossible. For example, if someone pushed Black and his coffee spilled 
over the rug, he might honestly claim that he could not help spilling the 
coffee ; given that his arm was jostled, there was nothing he could have 
done to prevent the coffee from spilling. But most frequently the reason is 
not that it was physically impossible for the person to have done anything 
else, but that if he had done anything else he would have acted immorally, 
rudely, unreasonably, illegally, or something of the sort. For example, 
suppose Brown comes home late from the office and tells his wife “‘ I couldn’t 
help being late, darling : I got caught in a traffic jam”. He is not claiming 
that the situation was such that it was physically impossible for him to 
get home earlier : after all, he might have abandoned his car and taken a 


121f this is correct, then nothing could be more mistaken than the following : “ If 
a@ man is compelled to do something, he does not choose to do it and his action is not a 
manifestation of his moral character or principles”. (P. H. Nowell-Smith, Ethics, 
p. 294.) On the contrary, it might just be his moral principles which compel a person 
to choose one course of action rather than another. The element of truth in Nowell- 
Smith’s remark is that save for the compelling factors, the person doubtless would not 
have chosen to do what he did. 
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subway. He is rather claiming that there was nothing which he could reason- 
ably have done that would have gotten him home on time. Again, if Blue 
invites the biggest bore in town to dinner, he might say to his wife “I 
couldn’t help it ; he kept hanging around and hinting that he had nowhere 
to go for dinner tonight ’’. Blue is not claiming that nothing at all he might 
have done would have kept him from inviting the bore to dinner : he is 
claiming that there was nothing else he could have done without being rude. 

Necessitarians claim that since every action has causes, it is always 
proper to assert that the agent could not help doing what he did. This 
may be (incidentally) true for a special class of actions : for example, actions 
like that of Black’s spilling coffee over the rug (i.e. cases in which it was 
physically impossible for the agent to have done anything else) and actions 
which result from ungovernable impulses. But it is certainly not true for 
actions like those of Brown and Blue : the causes of their actions are entirely 
irrelevant to their not being able to help what they did. Thus the reason 
Blue could not help inviting the bore to dinner is not that there were causes 
of his doing so, but rather that anything else he might have done would 
have been rude. Finally, there are numberless actions of which it simply 
makes no sense to claim that the agent could have helped doing them. For 
example, the excuse “I couldn’t help going to the movie, because I wanted 
to” is not just inadequate : it is senseless. Yet a necessitarian is forced to 
say that such an excuse is perfectly proper. 

An answer of type (c) (p. 209) is one of the least plausible that the necessi- 
tarian can make, for the causes of an action are completely irrelevant to 
the question of whether or not the agent had to do it. When the excuse is 
offered that a person had to do a certain action, it is thereby claimed that 
in the prevailing circumstances that action was the only one open to him 
which (i) was reasonable, (ii) was in keeping with his feelings or principles, 
(iii) would allow him to fulfil his obligations, or something of the sort. It 
is not in the least claimed that there was absolutely nothing else he could 
have done : but only that there was nothing else which was reasonable, in 
keeping with his feelings, and so on. I shall cite one example, and that of 
type (ii). An employer might justify his firing of a long-time employee by 
saying ‘I knew that Spruce had been with the firm for thirty years, but 
nevertheless he lied to me, so I had to fire him. I couldn’t do anything 
else”. Of course, in any absolute sense, the employer could have kept 
Spruce on; he is only claiming that he could not have done so without 
violating his principles, or perhaps the company’s regulations. The causes 
of the employer’s action are clearly irrelevant to the question of whether or 
not he had to fire Spruce, because they have no bearing on the fact that the 
firing of Spruce was the only action open to the employer that would not 
violate his principles (or the company’s regulations). 

I turn now to the last sort of necessitarian answer, that of type (d) (p. 
209). In order for a person who must act to have a choice, there must be 
at least two alternatives open to him, and these alternatives must be of at 
least approximately equal merit. Thus it would be merely a macabre joke 
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for an instructor who gave an examination containing only one question 
on it to answer the complaints of his students that they had no choice, by 
saying that they really did have a choice : they could either have answered 
the question or not answered it and taken a zero. 

Thus one who says “ I had no choice but to do it ” claims that the situa- 
tion in which he found himself was such that he had no reasonable (or morally 
or legally justifiable, etc.) alternative but to do the action in question. 
“The Boss said he would rub me out if I didn’t eliminate Rocco. So you 
see, I had no choice but to do it.”” Again, there is no suggestion whatever 
that in any absolute sense there was nothing else which he could possibly 
have done. And once again the causes of the action are irrelevant to the 
question of whether or not the agent had no choice but to do it. 

There are two main points which are indicated by the foregoing dis- 
cussion. First, the actions of which it can be claimed that the agent was 
compelled to do them, could not help doing them, had to do them, and had 
no choice but to do them, are rather special : these things cannot possibly 
be claimed for every and any action, as the necessitarian contends. The 
case of the bank robber Green, for example, as it was described, is such 
that none of the four claims is applicable. For example, Green cannot 
plead that he could not help robbing the bank : for it would make no sense 
to claim that the situation in which he found himself was such that it was 
physically impossible to avoid robbing the bank, or that anything else he 
might have done would have been rude, immoral, unreasonable, illegal, and 
so on. He cannot sensibly maintain that he had to do it, that he could not 
have done anything else ; because it would be unintelligible to claim (i) that 
the robbing of the bank was the only reasonable action open to him, or 
(ii) that he had certain feelings or principles which would have been violated 
by any other action than that of robbing the bank, and so on. Nor can he 
sensibly claim that he had no choice but to rob the bank, for, as we have 
described the situation, nothing could be meant by the statement that he 
had no reasonable (or morally or legally justifiable, etc.) alternative but to 
rob the bank. I conclude that the necessitarian is wrong when he asserts 
that these claims can always intelligibly and truly be made. 

Second, even in those special situations in which one or more of the four 
claims (a)-(d) is applicable, it is never the existence of causes of the action 
which renders them applicable, with the single exception of certain actions 
(such as Black’s spilling the coffee) which are not intentional, and even 
then only claim (b) of the four can be made. I conclude that the necessitarian 
is wrong in maintaining that since every action has its causes, the agent 
was compelled to do it, could not help doing it, had to do it (and could not 
have done otherwise), and had no choice but to do it. And since he is wrong 
in this, the entire necessitarian doctrine that no one is ever deserving of 
censure for anything he does, no matter how bad, falls to the ground. 


GEORGE PITCHER 


Princeton University. 
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THE JUSTIFICATION OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF 


I want in this article to examine a particular view of the nature of re- 
ligious belief. Put very crudely the view is that religious belief is a matter 
of “ plumping ” for one authority rather than another (or none), and that 
this activity admits of no logical justification. It is a view which has 
recently received effective expression in Alasdair MacIntyre’s contribution 
to the symposium Metaphysical Beliefs, and, in order to avoid the imputa- 
tion of constructing a man of straw, I propose to discuss his formulation of it. 

MacIntyre’s general thesis is that ‘‘ to ask for reasons for or a justification 
of religious belief is not to have understood what religious belief is’. Upon 
this conclusion, he says, two considerations converge. The first is logical : 
“every chain of reasons must have an ending. Religious belief can in no 
sense be translated into and cannot be derived from non-religious beliefs. 
To ask for a justification of a particular religious belief can only be to ask 
that it be placed in the total context of belief. To ask for a justification of 
religious belief as a whole is to ask for a something more ultimate than a 
fundamental conviction. If religious belief was not fundamental, it would 
not be religion’’. The second is theological : “ suppose religion could be 
provided with a method of proof. . . all possibility of choice would have 
+ been done away. Any objective justification of belief would have the same 

effect .. . faith would have been eliminated” (p. 209). It follows that 
“we ought not, therefore, to be surprised that to accept religious belief is 
| a matter not of argument, but of conversion. Conversion because there is 
no logical transition which will take one from unbelief to belief. The trans- 
ition is not in objective considerations at all, but in the person who comes 
' to believe. There are no logical principles which will make the transition 
' for one. There are no reasons to which one can appeal to evade the burden 
of decision.” 
My fundamental criticism of this will be that it is based on a set of false 
alternatives, between conversion and argument, deciding freely and having 
reasons, applying rules of logic and being non-rational. 


EE 
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But before proceeding to criticize the main thesis I think it may be 
helpful to consider in some detail one application of it, which is of central 
importance. As MacIntyre recognizes, some articles of belief are about 
history and it might seem that in these cases, at least, it was appropriate to 
/ talk of evidence for or against religious beliefs, for surely such beliefs are 
open to test by ordinary historical methods ; and Christian theologians 
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have been at great pains to vindicate the historical authenticity of scripture. 
How will a philosopher react who wishes to claim that Christianity is a 
historical religion, but to deny that there can (logically) be evidence for or 
against it ? 

MacIntyre takes a bold, not to say heroic, line : “ what I want to suggest”, 
he says, “is that everything of importance to religious faith is outside the 
reach of historical investigation. That, for instance, in asking whether the 
Resurrection happened we are not in fact asking a question which future 
historical investigation might settle is apparent if we consider how any 
evidence that might be discovered would be assessed. Suppose a document 
alleging the Resurrection to be genuine certified by Caiaphas were dis- 
covered : those who at present see the Gospels as fabrication would have 
the same grounds for seeing in the new discovery yet another piece of Christ- 
ian propaganda. Suppose, conversely, that a document alleging the Resur- 
rection not to have occurred, certified by the apostles, were discovered. 
What more probable, Christian scholars would say, than that this kind of 
anti-Christian forgery should be found?” (p. 206). “‘ Even if it could be 


established ”, he goes on ‘‘. . . that Jesus died and left the tomb three days 
later, this would only establish a necessary condition for belief in the Resur- 
rection. . . . This is only part of the belief that God raised Jesus Christ 


from the dead. To the reference to an act of God historical inquiry is ir- 
relevant ” (p. 207). 

The first move, then, is to distinguish between the act of God and the 
historical event. The latter only is open to historical investigation, which 
to the former is irrelevant. But religious belief asserts some straightforward 
historical statements and to these, at least, it might be thought historical 
research is relevant. However, in the interests of his thesis, MacIntyre must 
deny this, and he does so by way of a distinction between historical event 
in the sense of “ past event ” and in the sense of ‘‘ event to be investigated 
by historians”. ‘“‘ To believe that a past event happened is usually only 
reasonable if historical inquiry warrants the belief. But the essence of the 
New Testament claim, as we have seen, is that certain past events can be 
part of a religious belief, that is that they can be believed in on authority ” 
(p. 207). 

This account is said to be confirmed by the way believers treat historical 
documents. ‘“‘ When it is asked, for example, why the Church receives the 
canonical Gospels but not the apocryphal, the answer commonly made by 
theologians is that, to anyone who reads both, the former will carry an im- 
mediate conviction which the latter do not. . . . But this is to distinguish 
the two on quite other than historical grounds. It is to look for the effect 
of each narration upon the reader. It does not offer a justification, so much 
as it looks for a conversion ”’ (p. 208). 

To begin with, even on his own assumption, MacIntyre has overstated 
the case against the relevance of historical investigation. For if, as he 
concedes, the occurrence of certain historical events is a necessary condition 
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of there having been a certain act of God (as the empty tomb of the Resur- 
rection) then historical investigation is certainly relevant to the question of 
whether such an act took place, in so far as it is relevant to the occurrence 
of the historical event. No doubt historical investigation cannot “ settle ” 
a theological question by proving a theological doctrine, but it may well 
“settle” it by disproving it. But this does not take us very far, because 
MacIntyre, even if he were to admit this, is not prepared to admit that 
anything discoverable by historical investigation is relevant to the truth of 
a religious belief. What may be relevant is the occurrence of a past event ; 
but, he insists, belief in past events need not be and, in the religious case, 
cannot be based upon historical inquiry. This is the conclusion of two 
arguments, one logical, the other theological. 

(1) The logical argument aims to show how very different is the way 
theologians treat recalcitrant evidence from the way historians treat it. 
It succeeds, however, rather in pointing the resemblances. This is just how 
historians behave. A Roman historian who set out to whitewash Tiberius 
would dismiss much of Tacitus as the product of propaganda against the 
Emperor. Greek historians have little hesitation in dismissing inconvenient 
Delphic oracles as forgeries by interested parties. It is very often impossible 
in historical inquiry to work out a consistent account of what happened 
by taking all the available evidence at its face value. Prejudice, error and 
downright deceit in your original sources can never (or scarcely ever) be 
entirely ruled out. Where you decide to impute them will depend on what 
you take to be the most convincing over-all account. So far as I can see 
the procedure which MacIntyre regards as peculiar to theological debate is 
simply a commonplace of historical method. Of course the case would be 
otherwise if it were clear that theologians (and their opponents) stick to 
their conclusions, no matter what the evidence, for this historians do not 
do. This may be what MacIntyre in fact believes to be the case ; but his 
hypothetical examples do not show it. 

Nor is it shown by his other example of the treatment by theologians 
of such historical documents as the apocryphal gospels. Why these came to 
be rejected in favour of the canonical gospels is itself a historical question 
of some difficulty. I should myself be surprised to learn that no other his- 
torical considerations played a part in the choice, but, be that as it may, it 
is not obvious to me why it should be unhistorical to prefer a document 
which carries immediate conviction to one which does not. The sort of 
appeal a theologian makes is instanced in this remark of Bishop Gore’s : 
“if our imaginations are purged of this prejudice [against the miraculous] 
and we approach the Gospels with open minds, we find ourselves presented 
in the synoptists with a picture of Jesus of extraordinary impressiveness, 
such as we cannot conceive to have been an imaginative invention ” (Knowledge 
of God, p. 253). Gore is at this point concerned to vindicate the historicity 
of the Gospel narratives. He does, indeed, “look for a conversion ”’, but 
this is not for him independent of offering an historical justification. The 
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question of the extent to which, and the sense in which, the Gospels present 
“the historical Jesus ”’ is an immensely difficult one, and I do not want to 
presume a simple answer to it. I simply wish, at this stage, to argue that 
MacIntyre does not prove his point that the preference for the canonical 
Gospels is in no way determined by historical considerations. 

Consider a non-religious parallel, the problem of the historical Socrates, 
The Platonic Socrates differs from, shall we say, the Xenophontic Socrates 
in showing greater interest in mathematics and metaphysics ; he argues 
more acutely and profoundly and he is decidedly less commonplace. Xeno- 
phon claims to be presenting an historical portrait, Plato does not. Which 
Socrates shall we accept as historical ? Well, there are all sorts of considera- 
tions, but if someone said ‘‘ the Platonic Socrates carries immediate con- 
viction ; the Xenophontic Socrates does not’ we should admit he had a 
point—not a decisive point, but a point nevertheless. Of course the parallel 
is not exact. Plato was a literary genius of the first rank, which the evan- 
gelists were not. Perhaps Plato could have invented a really convincing 
Socrates. To this extent the argument in the case of the Gospels is somewhat 
stronger. But I am not concerned to assess the strength of the argument. 
I simply maintain that it is, so far as it goes, a perfectly respectable historical 
argument. 

What does emerge from these considerations is that the conclusions which 
historians draw from evidence are liable to be influenced by their antecedent 
presuppositions ; though it does not follow, and is not, I should have thought, 
the case, that these presuppositions are themselves incapable of rational 
justification. An historian’s assessment of the evidential value of the Delphic 
Oracle might well depend on whether he accepted the possibility of genuine 
precognition, but this is not a question that is beyond argument. 

I am unimpressed, therefore, by these reasons for holding that theologians 
are in no way concerned with historical evidence. Indeed, I shall argue 
later that, although theological thinking cannot, for obvious reasons, be 
identified with historical, there are important analogies between the two, 
and MaclIntyre’s analysis suffers through neglecting them. 

MacIntyre’s positive doctrine about the relation between religious belief 
and history is perplexing. The suggestion seems to be that, quite apart from 
what historians may have to say, religious authority requires assent to 
certain statements about the past. This might be all right if one could 
think of the past, which history studies, as containing a number of absolute 
blanks, into which could be inserted the revealed historical facts ; but no 
historian can countenance such blanks. Any belief about the past which 
piety enjoins will have to rub shoulders with a crowd of ordinary historical 
facts, established by straightforward historical inquiry and liable to revision 
in the light of further evidence. It will not do to rule by fiat that no logical 
relations shall hold between the two sets of beliefs about the past. If his- 
torical investigation were to prove, as conclusively as it can, that Jesus 
Christ was not crucified under Pontius Pilate, no amount of logical ingenuity 
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can render this compatible with the statement in the Creeds that Jesus 
Christ was crucified under Pontius Pilate ; unless the expression ‘ crucified 
under Pontius Pilate ’ is differently understood, as it would be, for example, 
in a work of fiction, or unless, perhaps, one were prepared to identify the 
meaning of a statement with the method of its verification. 

This is a case in which the event to be believed in on authority is of a 
kind generally agreed to be entirely open to histwrical investigation ; but 
what I have said applies equally to other more theological articles of the 
Creed, in so far as they contain historical elements, e.g. the Resurrection. 
MacIntyre, rightly I think, resists the temptation to interpret belief in 
the Resurrection in such a fashion that no historical event is asserted : 
“to understand that belief in the Resurrection does not rest on historical 
grounds is quite different from saying that such a belief is not a belief about 
history. To believe in the Resurrection is to believe more than that Jesus 
walked out of the tomb, but it is at least to believe this’’. But this only 
heightens the paradox. 

It is a paradox which, one feels, no one would embrace unless he were 
maintaining a thesis; and the question inevitably presents itself why 
MacIntyre should feel constrained to put forward this unlikely thesis. It 
seems clear that he is driven to it by certain very general assumptions about 
religious belief and about ‘“‘ reason’; and it will be my task in the rest of 
the article to examine these. 


II 

What are these assumptions? There is, first, an argument about the 
nature of religious belief, to which he attaches overriding importance, and 
which provides, in his view, an entirely sufficient reason for removing his- 
torical beliefs of a religious kind from the realm of historical evidence. 
It is this : ‘‘ since a belief in a historical event is always a factual belief, it 
is always provisional in the sense that new evidence as to the facts could 
always turn up. But religious faith, as we have already argued, is never 
provisional . . . the gladness of Easter morning is never a conditional joy ” 
(p. 207). The backward reference is to an earlier passage in which he criti- 
cizes Crombie’s suggestion in his “ Theology and Falsification ’’ that, where 
evil is concerned, ‘“‘ we do not see all the picture, and the parts which we do 
not see are precisely the parts that determine the design of the whole ”’. 
To this MacIntyre objects that “ if this be correct, in this present life religious 
beliefs could never be anything more than as yet unconfirmed hypotheses, 
warranting nothing more than a provisional and tentative adherence. But 
such an adherence is completely uncharacteristic of religious belief. . . . 
For part of the content of Christian belief is that a decisive adherence has 
to be given to God. So that to hold Christian belief as a hypothesis would 
be to render it no longer Christian belief ”’. 

This argument is, in purpose, a dilemma. If religious belief is to be in 
any sense rational, then either the reasons offered are less than conclusive, 
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in which case belief is tentative and provisional ; or they are conclusive, in 
which case there is no room for decision. Since it is of the essence of faith 
that it should be freely chosen, and also that it should be fully committed, 
religious belief cannot in any sense be rational. It follows that it is “ logi- 
cally inappropriate ” to give reasons for a religious belief. The dilemma, 
however, is a false one, and both its horns lack force. I am entirely free, in 
life though not in logic, to reject conclusions for which the evidence is over- 
whelming ; and I can, and sometimes should, commit myself fully to be- 
liefs, for which the evidence is less than conclusive. “‘ In questions of diffi- 
culty ’’, says Bishop Butler, “‘ where more satisfactory evidence cannot be 
had, or is not seen : if the result of examination be, that there appears on 
the whole any presumption on one side, and none on the other, or a greater 
presumption on one side, though in the lowest degree greater ; this deter- 
mines the question, even in matters of speculation ; and in matters of practice 
will lay us under an absolute and formal obligation, in point of prudence and 
of interest, to act upon that presumption or low probability, though it be 
so low as to leave the mind in very great doubt which is the truth . . .” 
(Analogy, Introduction § 4). 

There are certain questions which in practice a man has to decide, or 
to live as if he had decided. They are no longer open questions for him, 
though they may once have been and may conceivably become so again. 
His attitude to them may thus vary, but this variation in his attitude does 
not affect their logical status. They may be, from a logical point of view, 
hypotheses, based on evidence and liable to be confirmed or refuted by further 
evidence ; but so long as he is trying to live by them he does not, and cannot, 
treat them as hypotheses. They may become for him ultimate and funda- 
mental convictions, which determine his priorities and decisively shape his 
attitudes and interests, and help to make him the sort of man that he is; 
but this does not dictate an answer to the question whether or to what 
extent they can be justified. It certainly does not imply that no quest 
of justification can arise. A man does not contradict himself if he is pre- 
pared to give reasons why, ultimately, he is a Christian or a Marxist. 

This predicament is characteristically human. It is felt as a predicament 
only by reflective people who recognize an obligation to be critical of accepted 
opinions. It is, however, a more pressing predicament for the religious 
believer than for the unbeliever, because one of the things he commits 
himself to, when he becomes a believer, is, as MacIntyre insists, an uncon- 
ditional adherence to God. 

It is important to be clear just what the difficulty is. It is presumably 
that he is under an obligation both to be loyal to certain beliefs and to be 
loyal to truth, and these are both aspects of his Christian duty. If it is 
conceded that any of his Christian beliefs are such that evidence might turn 
up which would conclusively refute them, then his allegiance to truth be- 
comes incompatible with his unconditional acceptance of those beliefs. For 
his owing allegiance to truth is his being prepared now, if necessary, to 
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reject beliefs found to be false, and this means any of his religious beliefs, 
should they turn out to be false. But, if he accepts his religious beliefs, 
only so long as they do not turn out to be false, he fails, it would seem, to 
accept them unconditionally. Since unconditional belief is what is demanded, 
this can only be reconciled with the requirements of truth if the propositions 
believed in are such that they are logically immune from refutation (and, 
of course, from confirmation also). 

It is clear that there is something very odd about the notion of “ un- 
conditional belief ’’ as we are being invited to construe it. To believe 
something unconditionally, it is being suggested, is to believe it in such a 
way as to refuse in advance to reject it even if it should be shown to be false. 
The religious believer, as it were, erects madness into a principle. The mad- 
man does not in fact reject a belief even when it is shown to be false ; the 
believer makes it a rule not to do so. If this is what unconditional belief 
must be, if the propositions believed in are to be open to argument, it is 
easy to see how MacIntyre is driven to his conclusion that religious assertions 
are immune from all rational test. 

However, if this latter view makes some sense of ‘ unconditional’, it 
does so at the cost of making nonsense of ‘ belief’. Where a man believes 
that p, it is a logical possibility to know that p or to doubt whether p ; and 
all these “‘ propositional attitudes ’’ presuppose that there are or could be 
considerations which justify them. There would be something very odd 
indeed about a man’s saying “I believe that p’”’ and then denying that he 
had, or needed, any reasons at all for his belief. I am not sure whether we 
should regard his attitude as intelligible, but irrational, or simply as un- 
intelligible : I rather think the latter. If he said he had forgotten the reasons, 


’ or could not put them into words, or could not make us understand them, 


we could make sense of it, but if he just said “‘ there are none’, I doubt 
if we could. 

ut must ‘ unconditional adherence to God ’ mean either of these things ? 
Professor Flew in a passage now justly familiar asks : “ Just what would 
have to happen not merely (morally and wrongly) to tempt us but also 
(logically and rightly) to entitle us to say ‘God does not love us’ or even 
“God does not exist ’?”’ I suggest that this makes the distinction we need. 
The unconditional adherence which the Christian owes to God requires that 
he should resist temptation to deny Him, not that he should reject considera- 
tions which ought to convince him that he is mistaken. The distinction is, 
in principle, clear enough. The difficulty is, in practice, that the temptation 
which an individual ought to resist will often take the form of his being 
ware of considerations which count against his belief, and which tempt him 
give it up. He cannot be sure, as it seems to me, that there might not be 
cinsiderations (and therefore, perhaps, the ones before him) in the face of 
Which he ought to give it up. Since yielding to temptation, in this connection, 
means being persuaded to reject a religious belief when he ought not to be 
8 persuaded, he may find it hard to determine whether what is happening 
‘o him is temptation or not. 
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This sort of perplexity is not, however, peculiar to the religious case, 
Anyone who has experience of navigation on the high seas will remember 
occasions when he has taken his sights and fixed the ship’s position and set 
his course accordingly, only to be overtaken by prolonged fog or foul weather, 
which can quickly induce in him a state verging on panic, in which he feels 
he no longer knows where he is and has no longer any confidence in his 
previous calculations. He feels sick and has lost sleep ; clouds take on the 
shape of familiar landmarks, his soundings are ambiguous. Glimpses caught 
of other vessels seem to show them pointed in divergent and unexpected 
directions. This he recognizes to be a situation of temptation, in which 
the impulse is strong to yield to doubt and, perhaps, panic. Faith is needed, 
though in this case it is only faith in himself and in his own skill. If, when- 
ever this situation arises, he loses his nerve and alters his course in response 
to every changing sign, he is useless as a navigator. But, and here is the rub, 
he may be wrong and he knows it. It is unlikely that he misread his sextant, 
but not impossible ; the seeming landmark could be genuine, the other 
vessels rightly pointed. How is he to know? At some point, to alter course 
may become no longer a temptation to be resisted, but the right decision, 
but at what point? This is a matter for judgement. 

A still closer analogy, and one that is often pressed by advocates of the 
view I am criticizing, is that of faith in a person. It would, it is urged, imply 
lack of faith in one’s wife to argue her fidelity. But this does not mean, and 
no one supposes it to mean, that whether a woman is faithful to her husband 
is not the sort of question that admits of argument. The husband who 
loves his wife does not deny the logical possibility, or indeed the empirical 
possibility of her infidelity ; he discounts it and must do so if any deep 
relationship is to be achieved. Nevertheless, here too there is a point at 
which faith may turn to folly. 

I do not want to assert without qualification that religious beliefs are 
“ hypotheses ” or to make too much of the analogy of personal relationships. 
Any analogy with religious belief is bound to have serious limitations, and 
to call Christianity (or any world view, for that matter), a hypothesis, is 
to be insensitive to its sheer scale and range and complexity. I simply argue 
that even if these conceptions were adequate to the case, it would still not 
follow that commitment precludes justification. 





The second main consideration to which MacIntyre attaches weight is 
this : ‘‘ Every chain of reasons must have an ending. Religious beliefs can 
in no sense be translated into and cannot be derived from non-religious 
beliefs. To ask for a justification of a particular religious belief can only 
be to ask that it be placed in the total context of belief. To ask for a justi- 
fication of religious belief as a whole is to ask for a something more ultimate 
than a fundamental conviction. If religious belief was not fundamental, it 
would not be religion ”’ (p. 208). 
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It seems to me that in this passage and others like it MacIntyre betrays 
certain assumptions about what a justification would have to be which 
guide and, I should say, misdirect his whole discussion. These are :-— 

(1) A justification starts from certain premisses and moves in a straight 
line, like a chain, to an ending. 

(2) If a conclusion is to be derived from certain premisses, any concepts 
which appear in it must be translatable in terms of concepts which occur 
in the premisses. 

(3) Where a conclusion is justifiable in terms of certain premisses there 
must be logical principles or rules, to which one can appeal. Thus, he asserts, 
“,, . there is no logical transition which will take one from unbelief to 
belief . . . there are no logical principles which will make the transition 
for one. There are no reasons to which one can appeal to evade the burden 
of decision ”’ (p. 209). 

I see no reason for recognizing any of these three requirements. It will 
be easier to deal with (1) which, as I have formulated it, lacks precision, 
if we first consider (2) and (3). It is not difficult to find counter-examples 
to (2). Thus I may justify a statement about a material object by reference 
to sense-data, although it is not possible to translate statements about 
material objects into statements about sense-data. I may justify the judge- 
ment that I ought to do x by reference to the consequences of my doing 
x, although moral judgements cannot be translated into statements of 
empirical fact. I may justify my suspicion that a man is jealous by pointing 
to his behaviour, although the assertion that he is jealous cannot be reduced 
to any set of assertions about his behaviour. 

The third assumption, that thinking is always the application of rules, 
may seem, at first sight, unobjectionable, but it is, I suggest, either trivial 
or false. It does not hold, except trivially, with respect to the sort of think- 
ing which requires the exercise of judgement, the sort of thinking which is 
characteristic of the humanities. Consider, for example, history. Here the 
case has been made out, to my mind convincingly, by W. H. Dray in his 
Laws and Explanation in History. The historian’s typical problem involves 
the weighing of a set of miscellaneous factors so as to judge of their effect 
in a particular situation. To insist, as logicians have often done, that this 
activity must be according to some rule, if not a precise one, then a vague 
one, is the product, Dray believes, of “a certain guiding prejudice ; a desire 
to represent reasoning of all kinds in simple, formal terms” (p. 56). Of 
course, if the logician insists, a rule of inference can always be invented, 
but it cannot be specified otherwise than as the rule, according to which it can 
reasonably be inferred that p, where p is whatever in the particular instance 
the historian judges it reasonable to infer. The rule of inference thus pro- 
vided is not a tool which the historian uses when he is on the job ; it is simply 
a garment to make him look logically respectable. 

What is true of history is true, perhaps even more evidently, of philo- 
sophy. There are in philosophy very few formal proofs or inescapable infer- 
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ences, yet it would be self-stultifying scepticism for philosophers to conclude 
that theirs is not a rational discipline. It is a characteristic philosophical 
procedure to compare a given case with analogous ones, and the philosopher 
has to judge how far these analogies hold. Here again we can, if we like, 
say that in judging as he does the philosopher follows a rule of inference ; 
but it would be more apt to say that the rule follows him, in that it can 
only be formulated in terms of the way he judges. 

In the light of this discussion it is possible to see what might be meant 
by talking, in the way MacIntyre does, of justification as starting from 
premisses and moving in a straight line, like a chain, to an ending (assumption 
(1) ), and why there are types of justification which this description does not 
fit. This is the analogy in terms of which philosophers, from Plato onwards, 
have naturally thought of deductive reasoning. Scientific thinking can be 
fitted into the scheme by taking as premisses general laws, together with 
particular observation statements, and predicting further observations 
whose occurrence can then be experimentally checked. But the thinking 
of a jury arriving at a verdict, of an art historian working out an attribution, 
of a scholar interpreting a text, of an historian assessing the causes of a 
revolution, these can only with distortion be fitted into the scheme. Never- 
theless, the compulsion to make them conform to the pattern is immensely 
strong and we are bound to ask why this is so. The reason is, I suggest, a 
feeling that arguments which do not go in straight lines can only move in 
vicious circles. MacIntyre is quite clear that these are the alternatives in 
the case of religious belief : ‘Our ground for saying [what we say about 
God] is that we have the authority of Jesus Christ for saying it ; our ground 
for accepting what he says is what the apostles say about him ; our ground 
for accepting the apostles? Here the argument ends or becomes circular ; 
we either find an ultimate criterion of religious authority, or we refer to 
the content of what authority says ”’. 

What happens if we embrace the alternative that the argument becomes 
circular and try enlarging the circle a bit by including the content of what 
authority says? There are some indications that MacIntyre might allow 
this, and I cannot see why he should not since he seems to be involved in 
a small circle of his own already. The apostles say “ Jesus Christ is authori- 
tative’ ; but why accept the apostles ? Surely because he, who is authori- 
tative, commissioned them. “‘ But why regard him as authoritative ?” 
“‘ Because the apostles. . . .”. Extend the circle, then, and you may find 
yourself attaching significance to the life and teaching of Christ as the 
expression of his divinity, to the re-animation of the apostles as evidence 
of the Resurrection, to the lives of the Saints as manifesting the Holy Spirit. 
As Austin Farrer says, ‘‘ we should not find revelation intrinsically convine- 
ing, if everything else made nonsense of it, and it made nonsense of every- 
thing else ” (Faith and Logic, p. 102). 

One may take as an example the effect of the Resurrection appearances 
upon the apostles. Bishop Gore writes, in a passage of typical Christian 
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apologetic : “ The Gospels show us the disciples after the death of Jesus 
as a dispirited band of men. . . utterly discouraged . . . Then the early 
chapters of Acts present to us this same body of men confident and cour- 
ageous—with a courage which no hostility could shake. They had plainly 
been suddenly driven round a sharp corner by the sort of impact which only 
some strong external force can exercise ’’ (Knowledge of God, p. 262). It is 
worth emphasizing that this is, so far at least, a straight historical argument. 
It conforms strictly to Dray’s account of the historian’s task : ‘‘ As historical 
methodologists have often pointed out ”’, he says, ““ what the historian has 
to do is ‘ think away ’ the suggested cause in order to judge what difference 
its non-occurrence would have made in the light of what else he knows 
about the situation studied ”’. Gore argues that the “‘ strong external force ”’ 
was the Resurrection. What the Resurrection was is something not to be 
understood in non-religious terms, something perhaps to be accepted on 
authority, but it is relevant to the claims of authority if it makes sense of 
this particular bit of history, and these claims would be sensibly weakened 
if, for example, the authenticity of Acts were seriously impugned. 

MacIntyre comes very close to allowing something of the sort when he 
says : “ The only apologia for a religion is to describe its content in detail : 
and then either a man will find himself brought to say ‘My Lord and my 
God’ or he will not ” (p. 205). But his preconceptions about the limits of 
reasoning inhibit him from recognizing that the process he describes has 
any logical bearing upon the final decision. Instead he begs the question 
with some characteristic disjunctions : ‘‘ We point to the state of the world 
as illustrative of doctrine, but never as evidence for it’; ‘‘ Belief cannot 
argue with unbelief ; it can only preach to it”. The preacher, one might 
think, must argue with his own unbelief, if no one else’s, and if he wants 
to help his hearers’ unbelief, the argument must show in his preaching. 

It is clear that preaching does not preclude argument. All the same, it 
must be admitted that the word ‘argument’ suggests, although it does 
not require, the rectilinear pattern whose limits I have tried to indicate. 
‘Argument ’ suggests an orderly progression from point to point : get your 
opponent to agree to x and then move on to y; whereas, if what you are 
putting forward is an interpretation of the whole of a given range of facts, 
you have to start, as MacIntyre notices, by giving him the full picture as 
you see it. You do not try initially to argue him into it; the argument 
starts when he complains that your account fails in some way through 
inconsistency or inadequacy to fact, whether by ignoring relevant evidence 
or by misinterpreting it. You then try to meet his objections. 

It is worth noticing that rational disagreement about such interpretation 
need not take the form of the disputants relying on different evidence ; 
they may read the same evidence differently. This is important, because 
where the comparison is not between divergent interpretations of a limited 
range of facts, but between competing world-views, there is a sense in which 
each of the rivals claims to get everything in ; so that if judgement between 
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them had to rely on further evidence, there would, ex hypothesi, be none 


available. To avoid the difficulties associated with the notion of a complete , 


description of the universe, the point can be put this way ; each interpretation 
claims to accommodate whatever facts are presented to it. 

It is commonly argued today that this rules out the possibility of rational 
choice. Thus G. J. Warnock, in the chapter on metaphysics which concludes 
his book, English Philosophy since 1900, writes : ‘“‘ We have become familiar 
enough with the idea that phenomena may be viewed in more than one way, 
comprehended within more than one theory, interpreted by more than one 
set of explanatory concepts. It has thus become almost impossible to believe 
that some one way of seeing, some one sort of theory, has any exclusive 
claim to be the right way ; the notion of ‘ reality’ itself, it would be com. 
monly held, must be given its sense in terms of some particular theory or 


view, so that the claim that any such theory reveals or corresponds to | 


‘ reality ’ can be given a circular justification which is also open, in just the 
same say, to quite other views as well” (p. 144). 

If Warnock is doing no more than insist that such theories cannot be 
demonstrated or conclusively refuted, there is no need to quarrel with him, 
but there is more than a suggestion in this passage that there can be no 
rational ground for preferring one such explanatory system to another. It 
is interesting to notice, though hardly surprising, that Warnock does not 
in practize behave as if this were so. In an earlier chapter he rightly im- 
putes to the Positivists “‘a particular world-view, a particular ideal of 
rational acceptability ’’ ; and he notes that “they were no more reluctant 
than, say, Bradley would have been to throw over the plain opinions of the 
plain man, if these could not be squared with the demands of their peculiar 
principles”. It is clear that Warnock regards this as a serious objection 
to the Positivist world-view. 

Professor H. A. Hodges makes the same point as Warnock with respect 
to philosophical and religious systems. “‘ Such systems are logically water- 
tight ; if you take up your position firmly within one of them, you can turn 


the edge of any objection that may be brought against it. There is a Christian | 


interpretation of any facts or alleged facts which may be brought as evidence 
against Christianity ; just as there are several non-Christian interpretations 
of those facts or alleged facts which are brought forward as evidence in 
support of Christianity. To one who is a Christian his own interpretations 
are bound to seem the obvious and natural ones, and the others will appear 
forced and unreasonable, while to one who is not a Christian the reverse 


will appear to be the case ” (Language, Standpoints and Attitudes, pp. 57-8). | 


From this point of view a metaphysical system is like a tubeless tyre ; 
try to puncture it and your tin-tack is at once incorporated with it and 
thereafter shares its circular motion. However, it is far from easy to estimate 
the force of the argument. It is not surprising that a man finds obvious 


and natural the interpretation he has come to adopt and forced and un- | 
natural those he has rejected ; he accepted the one because it seemed reason- | 
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able and rejected the others because they seemed forced. Nothing at all 
follows from this as to the soundness or otherwise of his judgement in de- 
ciding as he did. Even if we admit that, as a matter of fact, philosophers 
and theologians are peculiarly liable to prejudice ; this has no tendency to 
show that there can (logically) be no reasons for or against their theories. 
Indeed, there are plenty of cases of such people actually yielding to argument. 

This Hodges concedes, but explains as follows : “On those occasions 
when a man does yield to arguments against his system or in support of 
another, it is because he has already, perhaps unconsciously, begun to take 
up a standpoint outside his system. From that outside standpoint he is 
able to see the point of arguments which would mean little to him so long 
as he remained inside ; and the result may be that a rival interpretation of 
experience gradually builds itself up in his mind, until he is compelled to 
choose between it and his older view. It is in this way that transitions from 
system to system take place” (p. 58). This is a recognizable description 
of a familiar process which we may call “conversion”. It appears that 
Hodges wants to interpret as incipient conversion any recognition of the 
force of arguments against one’s own system. Here he comes very close to 
tautology. Any argument against my own system is, no doubt, to some 
extent an argument for some alternative system ; so to recognize the force 
of the argument is, to that extent, to be ready to adopt an alternative 
system (not a particular system, but some system or other to which this 
objection could not be made). If more than this is meant, as that I must 
to some limited extent, if only subconsciously, be in fact formulating and 
on the way to adopting an alternative system (a particular one), it clearly 
will not do. There is more than one possibility open to me, if my system 
begins to fail me, if it no longer appears to me to “ account for” or ‘“ do 
justice to ”’ some type of experience. I may modify my system or reinterpret 

a such a way that it does take care of the recalcitrant experience ; or I 
may admit its inadequacy on this point and look for some way of justifying 
or excusing its failure. I may take either of these courses, and doubtless 
others, without in any degree (except in the trivial sense) adopting, or even 
envisaging, any alternative system. No doubt it was, abstractly considered, 
a point in favour of the Babylonian deities, when Yahweh permitted his 
chosen people to be led into exile. The prophets’ response to this experience 
was not to ignore its challenge to the faith of Israel, still less to veer in any 
degree towards the surrounding cults, but to deepen their understanding 
of God’s covenant with his people. 

The considerations which, to my mind, tell most strongly against the 
thesis that in matters of religion we can only plump, are considerations of 
analogy and of continuity. There is, first, the analogy between world-views 
and other more restricted pieces of interpretation. The arguments advanced 
to show that there can be no rational justification of a religious or philo. 
sophical system can, so far as I can see, be applied with equal force to, let 
us say, the interpretation of Plato. Here the evidence is limited, and inter- 
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pretations differ, and supporters of one interpretation find the alternatives 
to it unconvincing and sometimes almost perversely wrongheaded ; yet no 
one supposes that, when it comes to interpreting Plato, no question of 
justification can arise. And there is, secondly, the continuity, in the same 
field, between world-views whose rational basis is obviously slight, and 
others which cannot be so readily faulted. Anyone who consults that 
fascinating work, The Dictionary of Sects, Heresies and Schools of Thought, 
will find in it plenty of philosophical and religious systems which any in- 
telligent and reasonable man will unhesitatingly reject. Yet all of them 


possess the logical invulnerability which makes philosophers deny that 


between world-views there can be any rational choice. 


Bastz MrrcH ei 
Keble College, Oxford. 
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It is quite customary to equate the two contrasts ‘ synthetic-analytic ” 
and ‘empirical-a priori’. This can be seen in a certain casualness with 
which philosophers employ terms like ‘empirical’ or ‘factual’ for the 
term ‘synthetic’, so that analytic statements are tacitly assimilated to 
non-empirical, non-factual, or a priori statements. But this casual assimila- 
tion is also the result of a deliberate philosophical view (to be found, for 
example, in Ayer’s Language, Truth and Logic, 2nd ed., p. 16) that the 
term ‘a priori’ can be understood only by means of the contrast between 
analytic and synthetic. There is thus a basic reason, often forgotten, for 
calling synthetic statements factual or empirical, and a corresponding 
tendency to treat analytic statements as a priori. What I want to do in 
part is to suggest that this claimed equivalence of the two contrasts is 
mistaken in at least one respect. These are all complex and difficult terms, 
and I do not want to say that any overlapping use of them is always wrong. 
I shall nevertheless try to isolate one respect in which I think it is wrong. 

This equation of the two contrasts has a bearing on one of the disputes 
between those (like Quine and Bennett) who have attacked, and those 
(like Ayer, Strawson and Grice) who have defended or made use of, the 
distinction between analytic and synthetic. This dispute arises over the 
question whether the analytic-synthetic distinction is one of kind or degree. 
For one way of defending the claim that the distinction is one of kind would 
be to say that analytic statements are a priori, or independent of experience, 
while synthetic statements are empirical and dependent on experience. 
Conversely, one way of attacking this view would be to say, as Quine and 
Bennett do, that analytic statements are not a priori, not independent of 
experience, but may be revised in the light of what Quine called ‘ recalcitrant 
experiences ’. On such an argument as this the distinction between analytic 
and synthetic could not properly be expressed in terms of that between 
statements dependent on and statements independent of experience, but 
would naturally be described in terms of the varying degrees of vulnerability 
to experience which different statements possess. 

It is not hard to detect a similarity between Ayer’s views (in LTL) and 
the first position outlined above ; nor is it hard to assimilate Quine’s and 
Bennett’s position to the second. Belief in a genuine distinction between 


1The contrast between what is analytic and what is synthetic has been much dis- 
cussed since Quine’s paper ‘Two Dogmas of Empiricism’. The following discussion 
was prompted by Bennett’s recent article on the contrast in the Proceedings of the 
Aristotelian Society, March 1959. It is an attempt to clarify part of the disagreement 
described by Bennett between Quine and his opponents, mainly Strawson and Grice, 
whose article ‘In Defence of a Dogma’ appeared in the Philosophical Review for 1956. 
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empirical and a priori statements goes naturally (though not necessarily) 
with the view that the contrast between analytic and synthetic is one of 
kind. And rejection of the distinction between empirical and a priori goes 
naturally (though again not necessarily) with the view that analytic and 
synthetic statements differ only in degree. But both such conclusions 
(Quine’s as well as Ayer’s)? rest on the common assumption that these two 
contrasts are equivalent. For it is only on this assumption that these 
different conclusions follow from acceptance or rejection of the contrast 
between empirical and a priori. It is this common assumption that I want 
to question. 

Both of the disputed conclusions, therefore, rest on the claimed equi- 
valence of the two contrasts. For if this equivalence were not accepted, 
then whatever was shown to be true of the contrast between empirical and 
a priort (whether it was genuine or spurious, of kind or degree, exemplified 
or not) would not necessarily be true of the distinction between analytic 
and synthetic. One way of defending this latter distinction against Quine 
would be to admit his arguments as a rejection of the contrast between 
empirical and a priori, but to deny their application to that between analytic 
and synthetic. In this way Quine’s arguments would support not the re- 
jection of the distinction between analytic and synthetic, but the dissociation 
of the two contrasts, the denial of their equivalence. I shall try, therefore, 
to suggest that certain arguments used by Quine and Bennett to reject*® 
the distinction between analytic and synthetic properly imply rejection of 
the contrast between empirical and a priori ; or again, that these arguments 
support rather the dissociation of the two contrasts than the rejection of 
the distinction between analytic and synthetic. 





This outline of dispute may be made superficially clearer by the use of 
an analogy. Let us suppose that philosophers are disputing about the 
distinction between what is permanent and what is temporary. On one 
side it is said that the distinction is that between what lasts for ever, is 
eternal, and what lasts only for a time, is transitory. For these philosophers 
the distinction between the permanent and the temporary is one of kind, 
between what is transitory and what is not, what is eternal and what is 
not. But on the other side it is argued that since nothing is (strictly or 
known to be) eternal, we should say that everything is transitory, only, 
of course, some things last longer than others. For these philosophers the 
distinction between the permanent and the temporary is explicable only as 
a difference in degree of duration. So, for them, the traditional distinction 
of kind (claimed by the other side) is spurious and to be rejected ; there is 

*Compare, for example, Quine ‘ Two Dogmas’ pp. 36-37 in ‘ From a Logical Point 
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of View ’ with Ayer, p. 79 in Language Truth and Logic on the factual content of analytic 


truths. 
*The kind of rejection involved in all these cases is complex. Cf. Strawson and 
Grice ‘In Defence of a Dogma’. Phil. Rev., pp. 141-142, 
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no ground for the sharp division which its supporters claimed, but only a 
vaguer graded contrast between degrees of temporariness or duration. 

There are many points at which this fictitious dispute parallels the 
actual dispute over the distinction between analytic and synthetic. In 
both cases acceptance and rejection of the original distinction rests on the 
assumed equivalence of two contrasts. In both cases neither side seems 
wholly right. In both cases the arguments rejecting the original distinction 
can be regarded instead as supporting the dissociation of the two contrasts. 

In terms of the analogy the natural solution to the dispute would be to 
say that both sides misconstrue the distinction between what is permanent 
and what is temporary. It is wrong to say simply that what is permanent 
lasts for ever, or is eternal, for many things correctly called permanent 
(such as road surfaces, appointments or ranks) do not last for ever. Such a 
mistaken view seems to set the standard for permanence too high. But it 
is also wrong to say that the original distinction is merely one of degree of 
duration. For there is no impossibility in a permanent thing’s lasting for 
a shorter time than other things, even of the same kind, which are said to 
be temporary. Yet the former position is apparently right to insist that the 
distinction is one of kind, and not merely one of degree. And the second is 
apparently right to reject the equivalence of the two contrasts, of the per- 
manent and the eternal. What should be done in this fictitious situation 
is to admit the dissociation of the two contrasts and yet to try to find a way 
of describing the original distinction which preserves our instinct to call it 
one of kind. In an analogous way what should perhaps be done in the dispute 
over analytic and synthetic is to dissociate this contrast from that between 
empirical and a priori, and yet try to find a more satisfactory way of des- 
cribing it than in terms of degrees. 


II 

One part of the attack on the distinction between analytic and synthetic 
was designed to show that analytic statements are not completely shielded 
from recalcitrant experiences, are indeed vulnerable to them, and may be 
revised as a result of their recognition. This argument would be analogous 
to that showing that some permanent things do not last for all time. It is 
as well to recapitulate this argument, and mention at least two types of 
fact which have been claimed to have a bearing on analytic statements. 
These can be indicated by referring to those facts which show that a term 
has a certain sense, and to those which make it possible or convenient or 
useful to have terms with such a sense. Both sets of facts are mentioned 
by Bennett and play a part in his arguments against the traditional dis- 
tinction. 

Some features of these facts can be illustrated by reference to examples 
used by the disputants. These are rather limited, but nothing much is to 
be gained at the moment by going into more complex details, some of which 
will be mentioned later. The first set of facts (which can be called ‘ facts of 
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usage ’) is appealed to in support of such claims as that ‘ bachelor’ means 
“unmarried man’. These have a bearing on the corresponding analytic 
statement that all bachelors are unmarried in this way, that if they did not 
obtain, then such a statement might not be regarded as analytic. The facts 
of usage which support ascription of this sense to the term ‘ bachelor ’ thus 
incline us to say that the statement ‘“ All bachelors are unmarried ” ig 
analytic. The second set of facts is more complex. If we say, for example, 


that it is a fact of life that human beings do not attain maturity until some | 


time after their birth, then this fact enables us to have, or makes it con- 
venient for us to have, our contrast between children and adults. If these 
facts did not obtain, or if they were to change, so that human beings were 
born understanding the theory of types and behaving in ways in which 
we expect only adults to behave, then we might abandon the contrast 
between children and adults. Once again we can say that these facts bear 
on the ascription of analyticity to the statement that no children are adults.‘ 


These sets of facts certainly present very different appearances in different | 


cases, but it is helpful to use these quite simple examples from everyday 


language as a guide in the investigation of other instances of claimed analytic | 


statements. 
These points are well known and even Ayer partly acknowledged them 
(in LTL, 2nd ed., pp. 16-17). He said : 


. . . Although I say that the validity of a priori (i.e. analytic) | 


propositions depends upon certain facts about verbal usage, I do 
not think this is equivalent to saying that they describe these facts 
in the sense in which empirical (i.e. synthetic)® propositions may 
describe the facts which verify them. 


What, then, is at issue is not so much the claim that such facts are in some | 


way connected with analytic statements, but the proper appraisal or descrip- 


tion of the relation between these facts and such statements. Ayer insists | 


that it would be wrong to say that analytic statements describe these facts ; 
but ‘ describe ’ is a word about which it is difficult to say whether this claim 
is true or not. Moreover, Ayer qualifies this claim by saying that analytic 
statements do not describe these facts in the way that synthetic statements 
describe the facts which verify them ; and this apparent circularity presents 
a problem rather than a solution. For Ayer is saying little more than that 
there is some difference between the ways in which the relevant facts bear 
on analytic and synthetic statements. And this not only leans heavily 
on a prior understanding of the distinction between analytic and synthetic, 
but also leaves open the problem of saying how these allegedly different 
relations should be differently explained. 

This problem is not left open by Quine and Bennett, and this constitutes 
a part of their strength. For they argue that the existence of such facts 
entitles us to claim that even analytic statements are revisable, or vulnerable 


‘I owe a large part of the recognition of the complexity of this case (taken from 
Strawson and Grice ‘ In Defence of a Dogma ’) to Dr. Bednarowski. 


®These are my insertions. 
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to experience, in just these ways. They conclude from this that the only 
proper way of expressing the difference between analytic and synthetic 
statements would be in terms of the varying degrees of vulnerability which 
such statements have. Analytic statements are those which we regard as 
highly invulnerable, and synthetic those which we regard as highly vulner- 
able, to facts. Consequently, for them, the distinction between analytic 
and synthetic is merely one of degree ; all statements are vulnerable to 
facts, only some are more vulnerable than others. 





There is a very strong temptation to say in reply to this claim that 
although the cited facts may have a bearing on statements like “ p is ana- 
lytic’, they have no bearing on the statements p themselves which are 
analytic. Thus it is tempting to say that facts of usage, to which Ayer 
mainly refers, may rightly be said to support such statements as “‘ ‘ Bachelor ’ 
means ‘unmarried man’’’, or “‘ All bachelors are unmarried men’ is 
analytic’, but not the simple statement “‘ All bachelors are unmarried 
men”. This type of defence is implicit in Ayer’s distinction between state- 
ments which describe these facts of usage, but are not analytic, such as 
“* Bachelor’ means ‘ unmarried man’”’, and the corresponding analytic 
statements, which do not describe these facts. Ayer is certainly right to 
distinguish these statements. But the issue is not to be settled merely by 
this consideration, but instead by deciding whether despite such differences 
it is still possible to say that the cited facts nevertheless have a bearing on 
all of them. 

There are many inadequate reasons for the attraction of this argument. 
Most of them derive from the fact that the truth of analytic statements 
appears obvious to those who think they know the meanings of the con- 
stituent terms. To the speakers of a language, therefore, such statements 
may seem to need no support, and consequently to have no reference to 
facts of any kind. But although it is natural for such people to believe 
that they know the meanings of certain words, these beliefs are not always 
correct, nor are they insusceptible of support or refutation. So that although 
it is natural for analytic statements to appear to have no reference to factual 
support, this appearance is in large part a delusion. There is nothing wrong 
in principle with the question ‘“‘ How do you know that all bachelors are 
unmarried ? ”’ and the belief that there is something wrong with it derives 
from a lazy over-confidence in our ability to speak a language correctly. 

There is another, less obvious, reason for supposing that the cited facts 
have no bearing on analytic statements themselves. It is that the ascription 
of analyticity appears to involve a semantic predicate which is not contained 
in analytic statements themselves, but only in the corresponding claims 
about the meanings of words, or about the statement itself. Thus the state- 
ment “ All bachelors are unmarried ” is not obviously about words or mean- 
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ings and seems to contain no reference to philosophical classification. It 
is natural, therefore, to think that the facts of usage, for example, have a 
bearing on these higher-order claims, about words, but not on the analytic 
statements themselves. Yet this, too, is a mistake. For when we say that 
a statement is analytic we mean that it is true, and true in a certain way, 
i.e. analytically. Consequently, if the cited facts have a bearing on the claim 
that a statement is analytic, they bear on the statement itself in the most 
obvious way, namely by bearing on its truth. One way of showing that a 
statement is true is to show that it is true analytically ; the facts which 
have a bearing on this have also a bearing on the statement itself. There 
seems, therefore, no good reason for denying that the cited facts have some 
bearing even on analytic statements themselves. 

Even on Ayer’s ground certain minimal descriptions of the relations 
between these facts and analytic statements seem hard to avoid. That 
even analytic statements are not totally independent of experience, that 
they are not totally invulnerable to facts seem to be acceptable accounts 
of this relation. And since statements said to be a priori are sometimes 
supposed to be totally independent of experience, totally invulnerable to 
facts, there is at least one sense of ‘a priori’ in which analytic statements 
are not necessarily or always a priori. For anyone who insists on the equi- 
valence of ‘analytic’ and ‘a priori’ (as both Quine and Ayer do) this 
admission would naturally lead to a rejection of the distinction between 
analytic and synthetic. And it would be natural to conclude (as Quine 
and Bennett do) that this distinction can now be explained only in terms 
of the different degrees of vulnerability to experience that statements may 
possess. But for anyone who does not insist on this equivalence it is still 
open to say that this is an argument against the contrast between empirical 
and a priori, but not against the contrast between analytic and synthetic 
truth. But to support this claim another sense would have to be given to 
the difference of kind involved in the distinction between analytic and 
synthetic. For it is not now possible to explain this in terms of the difference 
between statements dependent on and statements independent of 
experience.® 


III 


Although these weak descriptions of the relations between the relevant 
facts and analytic statements are hard to avoid, it is not easy to strengthen 
them. There is a resistance, which Ayer clearly exhibits, to saying simply 
that such facts support or establish the truth of analytic statements, just 
as the relevant facts support or establish the truth of synthetic statements. 


*I have said nothing of the suggestion that we should so define ‘ statement ’ that 
analytic statements never are made false, so that they give way to new statements 
and are never themselves revised. The difficulty here is that while we could do this, 
it is important to know why we should. More particularly it is important to know why 
we should do this for analytic statements, and not do it (as we also could) for synthetic 
statements. I think what follows may provide some such explanation for such & 


suggestion. 
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In part this resistance results unhelpfully from the feeling that analytic 
statements are trivial and in need of no support. But it is also the result 
of noticing that the cited facts have only an incomplete or indirect bearing 
on the truth of analytic statements. 

In the case of what we have called “ facts of life ’’ this incompleteness 
can be brought out in several ways. These facts, first of all, do not compel 
us to recognise, for example, the distinctions we mark in terms of the notions 
‘child’ and ‘adult’. They enable us to use such terms to embody such a 
contrast, and even may make it convenient or useful to do so.? The most 
natural way to express their influence would be to say negatively that if 
they did not obtain, then the contrast we mark in these terms would be 
pointless to retain or impossible to exemplify. It is less easy to say that 
these facts simply support or establish such analytic truths as “ No children 
are adults ’’. Semantic policies are perhaps rarely dictated by, though rarely 
quite uninfluenced by, such facts as these. And these points suggest that 
the cited facts do not bear directly on such analytic truths. This can be 
shown in another way. For the facts cited about maturity support and 
establish directly the statement ‘‘ No newly born human beings are fully 
mature’, and this statement is different from, though related to, the 
analytic statement “‘ No children are adults ’’. It is the facts embodied in 
the first statement which enable us to extend the primary sense of ‘ child’ 
as ‘newly born human being ’ to cover the further sense ‘ immature human 
being’. But once the term ‘ child’ has acquired this extended sense, or 
once the contrast between ‘child’ and ‘adult’ embodies the contrast 
between immature and mature human beings, then it is misleading to say 
simply that the facts support or establish the truth that no children are 
adults. If they support or establish the other statement directly, they bear 
only indirectly on the analytic truth. And it is for such reasons that it is 
difficult to say more than that the cited facts have some bearing on such 
analytic truths. 

In a parallel way even the facts of usage bear on analytic truths only 
indirectly. Once again this can be brought out by considering the statements 
on which the same facts have a more direct bearing. These might naturally 
(but with some reservations) be identified as those statements which express 
the meanings of words, such as “ ‘ Bachelor’ means ‘ unmarried man’ ”’, 
Ayer’s view seemed to be that these statements differed from the corres- 
ponding analytic truths partly because the latter were a priori, while the 
former plainly have some reference to facts of usage. Yet this position is 
difficult to justify. A less ambitious conclusion would be to say that these 
facts of usage bear on the analytic truth only by means of the truth about 
the senses of words, and therefore that if they bear directly on these semantic 


"These notions of convenience or usefulness cover a very wide range of facts having 
some bearing on analytic statements. Not all of them are necessarily of great importance. 
In the case cited, the facts (about maturity) enable us to have, and make it convenient 
and useful to have, such a contrast in the language. But not all the facts which may 
come under convenience or usefulness will have a significant bearing on such analytic 
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statements, they bear only indirectly on the analytic truths. And this 
accommodates the deceptive feeling that analytic truths are trivial if we 
already know the meaning of their constituents. But in this case there is 
another incompleteness in the relation of the facts to analytic truth. For 
the facts of usage bear only incompletely even on the semantic statements, 
Even such expressions as “ ‘ Bachelor’ means ‘ unmarried man’ ”’ are not 
always simple statements of fact. Rather they are records or declarations 
of semantic policy. Just as the term ‘ Guilty ’ has a different function when 
uttered by jurymen, foremen of juries, and journalists reporting the verdict, 
so claims about the sense of terms have a different force when uttered by 
language users and lexicographers. To pronounce, as lexicographers do, 
that a term has a certain sense is not just to summarise or report linguistic 
behaviour, though it is not entirely uninfluenced by such behaviour. If 
the facts of usage bear directly on such claims as that a certain word has 
been used on some occasion with a certain intended sense, then they bear 
only indirectly on what were called semantic statements, and only indirectly 
again on the corresponding analytic truths. 

In both these cases the relevant facts can be said to bear only indirectly 
on the truth of analytic statements if they bear directly on certain related 
synthetic truths. And this points to the difference between analytic and 
synthetic statements which Ayer asserted without further explanation. But 
on Ayer’s view such a difference was either unimportant or secondary, since 
the difference of kind between such statements was already expressed for 
him in terms of analytic statements’ independence of fact, their a priority. 
On this view what accounts for the difference between such statements is 
that analytic truths lack something (a reference to facts) which synthetic 
truths have. But once analytic truths are no longer regarded as a priori 
this differentiation is no longer possible. Instead, it might be said that 
analytic truths have something which synthetic truths lack, namely some- 
thing that mediates the bearing of such facts on their truth. 

There are many different kinds of indirectness that might be indicated 
between facts and statements ; for example, between particular occurrences 
and generalisations, between reasons and policies, or between data and 
appraisal. Some of these are already involved in the cases cited above. In 
both cases, however, the significant feature that belongs to analytic but 
not to synthetic truth could be seen at a point where a definite sense was 
attached to a term. In the case of the facts of life it was partly because the 
senses of ‘child’ and ‘adult’ embodied the contrast between maturity 
and immaturity that the facts seemed to bear obliquely on the truth “ No 
children are adults ’’. It was also, in this case, because some of these facts 
functioned as grounds for semantic policy and not simply as evidence for 
truth. In the second case it was again, in part, because the sense of terms 
needs to be declared that the facts of usage seemed to bear only indirectly 
on the analytic truth “ All bachelors are unmarried ’’. If these points are 
taken together they help to show what kind of barrier is erected between 
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the facts in question and analytic truth. It has been many times described 
in terms of a truth’s being owed to conventions, and more particularly to 
conventions about the sense attached to words. Even Quine claimed to 
understand this in some cases,® although he found difficulties with others. 
To adopt this view of the difference between analytic and synthetic state- 
ments is, then, to admit that analytic statements owe their truth to linguistic 
conventions of one sort or another. It is also to recognise that such con- 
ventions are adopted or rejected often as a result of the recognition of certain 
facts. And to say this is not compatible with at least one view to the effect 
that analytic statements are a priori. 

But to say simply that analytic truths are of this kind, that they are 
partially shielded from revision, that they owe their truth to conventions, 
to a restriction imposed on the scope of terms, to language, may be misleading 
and is certainly very general. For the kinds and contexts of conventions 
which provide candidates for analytic truth differ very much. In the cases 
considered above the conventions and restrictions could be said to be of a 
lexicographical kind, in the context of quite ordinary terms of a natural 
language. There is a temptation to think that this is the basic type of 
linguistic convention ; and to think that since all the conventions in question 
could be said to determine the meanings of words, that they will all be of 
this basic lexicographical kind. But this would be a mistake, arising out 
of the failure to notice the different ideas that may be associated with the 
notion of ‘ determining the meaning of a word’. Restrictions may be im- 
posed on the scope of a term in the contexts of law or politics, physics, 
mathematics or logic, and not all of these would naturally or immediately 
be registered in dictionaries. Yet they would all give rise to candidates for 
analytic truth, and these would all be said, if successful, to depend for their 
truth on the meanings of their constituents. To say this is not to say either 
that they therefore owe their truth primarily to lexicography, or that they 
are totally invulnerable to facts. Lexicographers ‘‘ determine the meanings 
of words ” by reference to general speech-habits ; but the lawyer or legis- 
lator, mathematician or physicist does not determine the meanings of terms 
only in that way. Often they may advance such restrictions which run 
quite counter to current speech-habits. One might say, roughly, that lexi- 
cographers determine what the current meanings of words are, while in 
other contexts a physicist, for example, may determine what the meaning 
of a word is to be. This naturally reflects the different interests and aims 
associated with such different enquiries. Lexicographers are largely interested 
in imposing such restrictions for the sake of accuracy in speech, but a scien- 
tist would be more concerned to advance such restrictions for the sake of 
fruitfulness or explanatory power. This does not mean that there are no 
similarities between such different contexts. A physicist’s restriction on the 
scope of a term may derive from and ultimately be rejected in the face of 
experimental evidence, just as a lexicographer’s restriction may derive from 

* From a Logical Point of View ’, p. 25-26. 
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and later be rejected in the face of literary evidence. But the ways in which 
and reasons for which meanings may be determined are certainly very 
numerous, and the lexicographical is only one such way. 





This account can give a sense to the contrast used by Strawson and 
Grice between what they called factual and conceptual revision.* They 
claimed that the distinction between analytic and synthetic could be re- 
tained, while admitting that even analytic truths are revisable, so long as 
the notions of factual and conceptual revision were distinguished. This 
contrast must seem to those who reject the original distinction to beg the 
whole question. For it is natural to ask whether even conceptual revision 
may not be dictated or influenced by recognition of certain facts. To describe 
these revisions in the contrasted terms ‘ conceptual ’ and ‘ factual’ suggests 
that facts can have no relevance to conceptual revision. It is to suggest, all 
over again, that analytic truths are quite independent of facts. It may be 
that some analytic truths are a priori in some way, but a large number of 
statements commonly regarded as analytic (and certainly regarded as such 
by Strawson and Grice) are not of this kind.!° Nevertheless, this unfortunate 
choice of terms need not obscure the difference between these cases, that 
conceptual revision involves a relaxation or withdrawal of an imposed 
restriction, while the other kind of revision does not. Whether such relaxa- 
tions or withdrawals are themselves influenced by a recognition of recalci- 
trant facts is not at issue. For the kind of compulsion to revise what was 
formerly accepted does not, on this view, constitute the difference between 
the two kinds of revision. 


IV 


The initial disagreement over the distinction between analytic and 
synthetic was over the question whether the distinction was one of kind or 
degree. What has been said suggests that the distinction may be described 
in either way, that these alternatives are not exclusive. Since there is, on 
the view outlined, no objection to saying that analytic truths rest in a certain 
way upon facts or experiences, there is no theoretical objection to saying 
that they are less vulnerable to facts than synthetic statements are. So 
that if analytic truths are said to be less dispensable than synthetic truths, 
it is natural that this should be largely true. For there is an intimate con- 
nection between our semantic policies and our beliefs about phenomena, 


* In Defence of a Dogma’. Phil. Rev., 1956, p. 157. 


1°Truths of mathematics seem to be natural candidates for a priority. And if it 
could be shown that in their case there are no facts analogous to those which bear on 
the analytic truths cited above, then they could be said to be a priori in a way in which 
the quoted truths are not. If this were shown, then there would be a choice between 
saying that these truths form a special (a priori) sub-class of analytic truths, and saying 
that only such (a priori) truths are strictly analytic. In any case it would still need 
to be decided whether such truths were called analytic because they are a priori, or 
for some other reason. 
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just as, in the analogy, there is an intimate connection between extended 
duration and permanence. Even so there is an inadequacy in saying that 
analytic truths are only very highly supported or less dispensable or less 
vulnerable synthetic truths. For we regard certain truths as less vulnerable 
or less dispensable in part because we choose to shield them from experience. 
To express the contrast in degree terms alone seems to leave something out, 
just as the account of permanence in terms of degrees of duration seems to 
leave something out. This does not prevent our describing these contrasts 
in such ways ; it shows only that we may choose to measure them on different 
scales. The placing and acceptance of restrictions on the scope of terms 
reflects our confidence in certain facts of life, for example, just as our 
application of the distinction between permanent and temporary reflects 
generally our confidence in which will last longer. Such confidences may be 
misplaced or mistrusted, and then, perhaps, our semantic policies may be 
revised. But it is entirely natural that we should be able to say both that 
analytic truths are highly invulnerable to facts, and that the contrast 
between analytic and synthetic represents a difference in kinds of truth." 


G. H. Brrp 
University of Aberdeen. 


The controversy over the original distinction has given rise to two kinds of activity ; 
one investigating the complexities of border-line cases, and the other investigating the 
whole range of concepts, such as ‘ contingent ’, ‘necessary ’, ‘empirical ’, ‘a priori’, 
‘factual ’, ‘ conceptual ’ and ‘ logical ’ truth. Certainly both such enquiries are necessary. 
It is perhaps worth saying that the upshot in any case should be just as much a decision 
about semantic policy as it is in all the other contexts in which analytic truths arise. 
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ON COGNITION OF THE PRE-COGNITIVE 


This paper is intended to present three criticisms of the late Professor 
Merleau-Ponty’s philosophy and then to indicate an interpretation or 
evaluation of it to which they open the way. 

The leading points of this Phenomenological-Existentialist philosophy 
may be summarized under four headings. (1) The Husserlian method of 
reduction, broadly interpreted, can bring one into touch with phenomena 
themselves and hence with a pre-cognitive level of existence.1 (2) It is 
possible to describe this pre-cognitive experience in such a fashion that one 
may come to see that, to some extent how, the facts, events, and concepts 
of ordinary conscious life are derived from the pre-cognitive level.? (3) Only 
if the lines of communication between the pre-cognitive and the more 
mundane levels of consciousness are kept open will there be a healthy 
development in the sciences and in personal and cultural life.* (4) Finally, 
this view is said to achieve the solution or the transcendence of the realism- 
idealism antinomy in philosophy by means of its doctrine of the being- 
existing-in-the-world.* 

After reduction or “ radical reflection ’’ has done its work, the philosopher 
is enjoined to take an attitude of docility before the original experience 
which it discloses and to describe this evidence or experience faithfully 
and without recourse to presuppositions. It is natural to wonder what 
‘description ’ can mean in this situation and how descriptions are to be 
expressed with a view to communication in a presuppositionless universe. 
We shall ask, too, concerning the kind of thing or kind of knowledge which 
is finally discovered and conveyed by the techniques of this philosophy. 

A scientist is concerned to provide a theoretical explanation for the facts 
whose determined relations he can discover; where such relations cannot 
be discovered and where the facts in question appear as contingent, then 

1* Experience of phenomena ” consists in “‘ bringing into the light of day the pre- 


scientific life of consciousness’. Phénoménologie de la Perception (Paris: Gallimard. 
1945) (hereafter referred to as P de P), p. 71. Cf. ibid., p. ii, ix, 70, and passim. 

2The reduction returns us “‘ to perception as to a type of originative experience 
where the real world in its specificity is constituted ’, La Structure du Comportement 
(Paris. 1953) (hereafter referred to as S de C), p. 236. Cf. also ibid., chap. III ; P de P, 
96, 490f. 

3S de OC, 192; P de P, 31f, 172ff, 279 and passim. 

4S de C, Ch. IV; P de P, 253, 417f, 492. 

5** Philosophy . . . should consist entirely in describing this beginning ’’ which is 
grasped in original perception, P de P, ix. “. . . nous cherchons & décrire le phénoméne 
du monde, c’est-&-dire sa naissance pour nous dans ce champ oui chaque perception 
nous replace, ol nous sommes encore seuls, ot les autres n’apparaitront que plus tard, 
ou le savoir et en particulier la science n’ont pas encore réduit et nivelé la perspective 
individuelle *’. ibid., 296, iif, 72f; S de C, 200. 
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he can do no more than describe them. Such a contrast provides one meaning 
of the term ‘description’. However, this distinction between necessary 
and contingent exists within a culture. It is posterior to the fundamental, 
originative level which Merleau-Ponty desires to reach and to describe ; 
hence, he cannot define description by this means. There are other ways 
for giving a meaning to ‘description’. In physics a set of observations 
may be plotted and a continuous curve passed through these points. Then 
the mathematical expression for the curve—especially when it enables 
verifiable predictions to be made—is said to be a description of the observa- 
tions plotted. One may, of course, ask why one should pass just this curve 
through the given points, since an indefinite number of other curves is 
always possible ; or why, in any case, one should pass a co~tinuous curve 
through them. An answer to such questions is provided by certain assump- 
tions and value standards which are evidently a part of the whole structure 
of physics. These assumptions have to do with simplicity, predictive value, 
the aesthetic preferences of physicists, and the like. The point is that the 
term ‘ description ’ acquires a definite meaning by means of such assumptions 
and value standards as these. However, Merleau-Ponty seeks to avoid 
such presuppositions, for they belong to a sophisticated and derived world. 
One is led to wonder what he has left for use in defining his method. It 
would seem that there are presuppositions which one must make, implicitly 
or explicitly, if terms such as ‘ description ’ are to be given definite meaning. 
The effort to eliminate all presuppositions would eliminate those which are 
essential to meaningful discourse. Indeed, it is quite possible that a pre- 
suppositionless philosophy, one which will leave “nothing implicit or 
assumed ” (P de P, 73), is a will-o-the-wisp. 

There is a further difficulty in understanding how language could express 
anything concerning that which the method of reduction or radical reflection 
is said to reveal. Merleau-Ponty seeks to describe phenomena precisely as 
they are lived. The essential of the method or of its ideal is the refusal to 
go beyond the phenomena or to interpret them according to some favoured 
system. Perhaps this ideal is a presupposition which requires the impossible 
of the philosopher. For is not any kind of description which translates 
phenomena into communicable forms a movement beyond the phenomena 
themselves and an interpretation of them? A genuine refusal to go beyond 
phenomena would require our contemplating them in silent astonishment. 
Cassirer, B. L. Worf, and others have argued cogently that any natural 
language carries with it a specific view of the world; that is, a language 
tends to persuade its user to accept a certain metaphysical and value system 
which constitutes an initial interpretation of phenomena. Thus languages 
belong to the natural world. But Merleau-Ponty would use language to 
tefer to a level or to “‘ experience ”’ which do not belong to the natural world. 
This task of putting pre-predicative experience into predicative form, or of 
tendering cognitive that which is said to be pre-cognitive, can well be sup- 
posed to offer difficulties, if not to be flatly self-contradictory. Merleau- 
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Ponty points accusingly at the philosophical assumptions implicit in the 
method used by empirical psychology and affirms that one should correctly 
describe the ‘“‘ things themselves” before attempting an interpretation of 
their meaning. Whence, though, it may reasonably be inquired, is assurance 
forthcoming that anyone who uses his method has correctly transcribed 
into descriptive language a genuine encounter with the pre-objective and 
formative level of activity ? 

It is reasonable to turn to Merleau-Ponty’s views upon language for 
help with this difficulty. Unfortunately, however, they appear rather to 
illustrate than to illuminate it. Merleau-Ponty is concerned to describe 
the process through which symbols acquire meaning ; to this end he dis. 
tinguishes primary or creative speech from derived speaking. The latter is 
a use of words and word patterns already developed to talk about a world 
already familiar. It is not easy to understand what primary speech is, 
Merleau-Ponty turns to emotional gesture to discover the original of lan. 
guage. He finds that the body “ because it is a natural power of expression ” 
(P de P, 218) gestures with its voice and notes that “‘ the word (la parole) 
is a true gesture and contains its meaning as the gesture contains its” 
(P de P, 214). This use of signs is not an analogical use ; he points out that 
signs cannot be used analogically unless their meanings are already known 
(P de P, 404 ; 329 ; 148f) whereas in original speech there is constitution of 
meaning. In the original gesture meaning and signs are identical ; for ex- 
ample a gesture of anger “does not make me think of anger, it is anger 
itself’ (P de P, 215), and I understand it not so much conceptually as with 
my whole body (P de P, 214). Thus words and syntax at this level are 
not to be regarded as conventional means for representing thoughts or 
objects but rather as “ various ways for the human body to celebrate the 
world and finally to live it” (P de P, 218). Are we, then, to take literally 
the identification of anger with a word or a gesture and to alter our diction- 


aries accordingly ? Dictionaries, however, record merely the ordinary or ; 


natural meanings of words, and it is quite clear that Merleau-Ponty desires 
to use words in an unusual way in order to convey a non-natural meaning. 
Perhaps it may be suggested that his description of primary speech reads 
like a poetic description of a poetic use of words. For such a use of words 
a dictionary is clearly irrelevant. He writes, ‘‘ Dream and mythic fantasies, 
a man’s favourite imaginings, finally poetic images are not related to their 
meanings by the relation of sign to signification, a relation which is similar 
to that which holds between a telephone number and a subscriber’s name; 
such symbols really include their own meaning, a meaning which is not 
notional but rather is a direction of one’s existence” (P de P, 329). Evi- 
dently he would have us substitute for a Peircian analysis of symbolization 
into a triadic relation between interpretant, sign, and object, an existential 
picture of the whole self wholly engaged in its world. This notion of engage- 


ment (of concrete intentionality) is frequently conveyed by ambiguous | 


* To return to things themselves is to return to the world prior to knowledge about 
it, of which knowledge always speaks.” P de P, p. iii. 
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identifications of naturally unlike things, identification of word and mean- 
ing (P de P, 212), of subject and object (Pde P, 20), of self, body, and world 
(P de P, 467), for example. Merleau-Ponty is attempting to convey his 
experience of a non-natural or transcendental world and “ of the pre-logical 
act by which the subject comes to be at home in his world’ (P de P, 250 
n. 1). However, any communication at whatever level, one would suppose, 
involves interpretation into language, and languages belong, certainly in 
their non-poetic uses, wholly to the natural world. 

Let us consider how Merleau-Ponty actually does convey his meaning. 
In spite of the objections referred to above which he raises against analogical 
thinking, it seems that analogical thought plays a formative role in the 
communication of his doctrine and even in its elaboration. He constantly 
makes use either of the analogies already contained within the terms he 
uses, or of new ones which he expressly constructs. He speaks of the current 
of existence (P de P, 199) from the subject to the world of objects, a current 
which is, in part, constitutive of the world of objects and their meanings 
(P de P, 376) such that, for example, the subject grasps a circle as a modula- 
tion of its world or as a circular physiognomy prior to interpreting it as the 
geometrical form.’ My point is that the italicized words in this paraphrase 
are intended to provoke familiar images and to suggest analogies without 
which their value to the author as a means of communication would have 
been non-existent. 

Now to the extent that these observations concerning Merleau-Ponty’s 
method are true, they bring into question our evaluation of the doctrine 
which issues from the method. For it is easy to suspect that these analogies 
may have determined in advance what Merleau-Ponty found in the phen- 
omena to which the reductive process led him. Indeed, this suspicion appears 
to me to be inexpugnable : that the natural world may have preformed 
the phenomenal world or Merleau-Ponty’s vision of this world; if so, it 
would scarcely follow that the second is prior to the first. Rather these 
considerations suggest that the phenomenal world in so far as experiences 
of it are rendered definite and communicable, is, or may defensibly be judged 
to be, derivative from the natural world. 

My reference is not to the difficulties involved in the task of showing 
how the “circular physiognomy ” as known or lived by the bodily vision 
is the foundation for the judgment that a geometrical circle is perceived 
(Cf. P de P, 350). My reference is rather to the basic difficulty in seeing how 
the former can be conceived, described, or discussed apart from a formative 
use of knowledge about the latter. There seems to be no assurance but that 
the process of conceiving and describing may unavoidably distort, even 
completely change, experience of the phenomena which it seeks to com- 
municate. 


™, . . ce qui fait la différence entre la Gestalt du cercle et la signification cercle, 
c’est que la seconde est reconnue par un entendement qui l’engendre comme lieu des 
points équidistants d’un centre, la premiére par un sujet familier avec son monde, et 
capable de la saisir comme une modulation de ce monde, comme physionomie circu- 
laire.” P de P, 491. Cf. S de C, 232. 
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We are led to suspect that this philosophy is involved in a pre-cognitive. 
cognitive dilemma which returns us to a version of the alternative between 
the en-soi and the powr-soi which its author desires to transcend. Merleau- 
Ponty holds that realism, philosophy of the en-soi which takes the object 
as absolute, and idealism, the philosophy of the pour-soi which takes the 
subject as absolute, are synthesized and transcended by means of his method 
“which grasps me while I am in process of forming and formulating the 
ideas of the subject and of the object ; it brings the source of these two ideas 
to light ” (P de P, 253). This source is the ambiguous being-existing-in-its. 
world, or self related to its world by natural intentionalities. Now if this 
ambiguous pre-cognitive source of our natural world remains genuinely 
pre-cognitive, it is in-itself and outside of eur knowledge. One would even 
hesitate to affirm of it an unknown but existent relation to one’s conscious 
life. But if the pre-cognitive level becomes known philosophically, or be- 
comes the subject of communication, then it is also formed by the instru- 
mentalities of language in the image of the familiar world ; thus it comes 
to be pour-sot. 

Even if this dilemma be left to one side, it still remains difficult to under- 
stand how the notion of existence provides a solution for the Realism- 
Idealism antinomy, at least if any current usage of the term ‘ solution’ 
be retained. For it is the characteristic property of existence that it should 
be an ambiguous notion. An ambiguous notion is precisely one which can 
not be clearly grasped or conceptualized. The relatively clear antithesis 
presented by Realism and Idealism is absorbed in an ambiguous synthesis, 
which in effect seems to say that an intelligible solution of the problem 
which their contrast offers is not to be sought in this direction. 

In view of criticisms such as these to which this philosophy is open, 
one must ask how its proposal is to be accepted. Let us consider another 
characteristic illustration of Merleau-Ponty’s reasoning. He notes that a 
cube does not present to the vision the equal angles and faces which the 
geometrical judgment assigns it ; he concludes that the geometrical object 
is the investment “of the object by my inspection which penetrates it and 
animates it and causes (fait valoir) the lateral faces immediately to be 
evaluated as ‘ squares seen on the bias’ ’’.® Here again is analogical thought 
caught on the wing. Again, unavoidably, the images belong to everyday 
life, but their references are beyond and beneath this world. The vision 
does not literally penetrate and animate the cube. The reference of these 
animistic images to the level below the natural can be made only by one 
who takes them as suggestive analogies related to something which a seman- 
ticist has called the ‘ unspeakable level’. Merleau-Ponty would make the 
unspeakable speak by a bit of philosophical ventriloquism which apparently 
renders the sub-natural natural; yet its naturalness is denied. Now it is 
precisely such a leap beyond the common usages of language which it is 


8‘ This ambiguity is not an imperfection of consciousness or of existence ; it is 
their definition.”” P de P, 383. 
°P de P, 306, italics mine. 
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the function of myth to make. Further, the animistic character of these 
images is suggestive of myth. 

Thus to suggest an evaluation of Merleau-Ponty’s philosophy does not, 
in my opinion, detract in the least from the excellence of his descriptions 
and the importance of his view. It seems to me that the first expressed 
encounter of man with the world, both as a race and as an individual, occurs 
in myth. Here the first identifications and distinctions are made which 
define the lines along which later experience, thought, and attempts at 
verification are to move. But these first distinctions are not verifiable ; 
they are more like fundamental decisions which give the notion of verification 
its meaning. Their significance is grasped only by way of their consequences 
in later life and reflective experience. Thus a myth may mark the opening 
into a new way of living and thinking. If Merleau-Ponty can present a new 
myth, we are in his debt. 

It is, however, not immediately clear just what kind of myth this am- 
biguous notion of existence which is both self and world may be. Myths 
are commonly said to concern the area around rational and clear thought ; 
thus they refer primarily to beginnings and endings. Consider the occasion 
when in the Republic Socrates holds up three fingers and notes that the 
middle one is, in comparison with the others, both long and short. He 
concludes that this ambiguity is the starting point for thought, since thought, 
puzzled by uncertainty, is provoked to attempt to understand its situation 
clearly. This, evidently, is a myth of initiation. It is essential that thought 
be led by myth, or by some equally effective means, to face such puzzling 
situations ; otherwise, it would never escape lassitude and common sense. 
I suggest that Merleau-Ponty’s philosophy is a myth which may perform 
just this function. However, one will search in it in vain for the theoretical 
constructions and systems of measurement by means of which Socrates 
would resolve the mind’s perplexity ; it explicitly rejects such constructions, 
* Existence ’ admittedly does not refer to a well formed or clear philosophical 
concept ; rather it is evidently to be regarded as one of the bounding notions 
of a philosophy ; it marks an initiatory stage. It is “‘ before all philosophy ”’ ; 
but it may solicit thought to move beyond custom and settled doctrine. 

That his thought is of this mythical type is further suggested by the 
kind of understanding to which he appeals. It is clear that his usage of 
the term ‘ understand ’ does not refer to a theoretical grasp. He speaks, for 
instance, of having “‘ understood ” his youth better while he lived it than 
later.1° And he speaks of “ bodily knowledge” or of “the body which 
“understands ’ in the acquisition of a habit ”’.1! Indeed, his usage of this 
term is altogether closer to the meaning given it by the psychiatrist who 
speaks of understanding his patient, referring thereby to a certain emotional 


10 This was the more beautiful world . . . I can never be sure of understanding 
my past better than I understood it when I lived it.” P de P, p. 398 ; cf. p. 231. 
UP de P, p. 169 and passim. Thus “ to understand (comprendre) is to experience 


- —— between. . . that which we intend and that which is achieved ’’. Idem; 
q ; 388. 
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rapport, a state of empathy, as well as a partially verbalized grasp of the 
patient’s symptoms and their meaning. The point is constantly made that 
an event must be lived through by the reader in order that it be understood 
(Cf. P de P, 519). Merleau-Ponty is quite aware of the kind of understanding 
which he requests of his reader ; he writes ‘‘ Everything is altered when a 
phenomenological or existential philosophy assigns itself the task, not of 
explaining the world or of discovering its conditions of possibility, but rather 
of formulating an experience of the world, a contact with the world which 
precedes all knowledge about it ’’.1*2 Such an understanding comes, it seems 
to me, perilously close to the border where philosophy is no more—or is 
not yet. At this point Merleau-Ponty remarks, appropriately, that “ the 
task of literature and the task of philosophy can no longer be separated ”’.8 
Perhaps this philosophy is rather philosophical poetry than philosophy in 
the usual sense. In other words, the task which this philosophy has accepted 
requires that it use a method which is dramatic or poetic ; it seeks to lead 
the reader to live through something. 

In sum, it seems that that which radical reflection finally imparts is 
perhaps a certain experience rather than a new principle or a new way of 
rendering experience intelligible. Indeed, I suggest that the more success- 
fully the method of radical reflection is practised, the more obscure its end 
result becomes and the further the philosopher is driven toward lyricism 
as his means of communication. The final consequence is a grasp upon an 
ambiguous existence which is the preliminary and provocation to reflection. 
This grasp is, however, an initiation into philosophic problems rather than 
a solution of them. This evaluation of Merleau-Ponty’s philosophy does 
not, I think, conflict with the service which he evidently intends that his 
philosophy should render the sciences. In spite of its anti-intellectualistic 
and anti-empirical position, it does not deny the value or validity of scientific 
work. Rather its intention is to formulate a context, however ambiguous, 
within which the sciences may exist and from which they may draw richer 
data than those available to them in more conventional contexts. Further- 
more, Merleau-Ponty would not present the context to which his philosophy 
points as something radically new ; “‘ even if the phenomenal field is a new 
world, it is never entirely ignored by natural thought. It is present as a 
horizon ; and empirical thought itself is indeed an attempt toward the 
analysis of consciousness” (P de P, 31). Merleau-Ponty desired to bring 
this horizon into consideration ; evidently he wished to set into relief the 
mystery within which human activities have their being and the consequent 
problematical character of even the favourite certitudes. 


EpwarpD G. BALLARD 
Tulane University, New Orleans. 


12Sens et Nonsens (Paris : Nagel. 1948), p. 55. 
Ibid, 
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ETHICAL RELATIVISM AND A PARADOX 
ABOUT MEANING 


1. Some philosophers and social scientists have said that we cannot 
make value judgments, or ethical judgments, across cultural lines ; others 
have done it ; still others, I think, have both said it could not be done and 
done it. (As William Graham Sumner might have said : “‘ We really can’t 
judge these infamous barbarians ”’.) 

The claim that we cannot make such judgments—or better, of course, 
that such judgments are absurd, or illegitimate, or necessarily arbitrary 
and unfounded—is what I call the philosophical claim of ethical relativism, 
to differentiate it from two other quite different kinds of theses, which might 
be labelled the anthropological and moral theses of ethical relativism. The 
anthropological thesis would hold that there are, in fact, significant differ- 
ences between the moral principles and practices of different societies. This 
is primarily an empirical thesis, although the literature dealing with it 
abounds in logical game. The moral thesis of ethical relativism would hold 


that one should tolerate and try to understand moralities very different 


from one’s own. Both of these—the anthropological and moral theses— 
could of course be refined in statement, but I will not be concerned with 
them in this paper, so their lack of refinement does not offend me. 

It is otherwise with the philosophical thesis, to the effect that it is some- 
how absurd, illegitimate, or arbitrary to make moral judgments across 
cultural lines. This might strike a fairly careful student of the literature 
as the conclusion of an enthymematic argument—a conclusion which re- 
mains ambiguous until the missing premise is discovered. My first aim in 
this paper is to examine one attempt to state the thesis in such a way as 
to make its sense clear and provide a means of determining its truth. The 
attempt is that of Professor Richard B. Brandt in his very interesting book, 
Hopi Ethics. If my criticisms of his definition of relativism are sound, I am 
committed to an interesting paradox : viz., that the behaviour and evalua- 
tions of alien peoples may be relevant to the very meanings of certain English 
words (words which are not borrowed from the languages of these peoples 
or peculiarly descriptive of their customs) ; and my second aim is to resolve 
this paradox. More generally, I hope to show something about the nature 
of fruitful philosophical attention to language. 

One might attempt to explain the sense of the relativist’s claim by 
saying that it is really a claim about the meaning of ethical judgments : 
that it asserts, in effect, that every ethical judgment contains implicitly 
some ego-centric expression, referring to one’s self or to one’s own country, 
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class, or whatever ; and so, that when people of two different countries or 
classes or whatever seem to disagree with each other on a moral question, 
they are not really doing so—or perhaps, are disagreeing merely in attitude, 
not in belief. This way of putting the problem might seem a clear expression 
of such a viewpoint as Sumner’s or Westermarck’s. (See footnote 2 below.) 

Brandt offers a definition of relativism of this sort. There follow several 
passages from Hopi Ethics : 

“Ethical relativism ’’ may be defined as the conjoint assertion 
of two theses : first, a logical thesis : “ It is logically possible for a 
person X to affirm of some act A, ‘ A is wrong’ (or ‘ obligatory ’, 
etc.) and for some person Y to say of the same thing, ‘ A is not wrong’ 
(‘ obligatory ’, etc.) and for neither statement to be incorrect ” ; and, 
second, a causal thesis : “‘ It is causally possible for a person X. . .”, 
and so on, as before. 

The logical thesis claims that a certain state of affairs is logically 
possible ; the causal thesis claims that it would not conflict with 
natural laws. Evidently the causal thesis presupposes the logical 
thesis, for something cannot be causally possible if it is not logically 
possible. 

The validity of the logical thesis . . . depends wholly on the use 
of “ wrong ”’ (etc.) in English. For this reason, facts about the ethical 
opinions, attitudes, and even the linguistic usages of primitive peoples 
are quite irrelevant. (p. 235). 

It is important to realize that Brandt takes the question of the meaning 
of certain English words as prior to any empirical questions as to variations 
in attitudes, their genesis, and so on. In his view, the thing to do first would 
be to determine the meanings of such English words as ‘ right ’ and ‘ wrong’ 
(in their typically moral senses) ; the meanings of those expressions might 
turn out to be such that the logical thesis could be seen to be false : if so, 
the causal thesis would ipso facto be false too, as stated in the second para- 
graph quoted above. On the other hand, if the examination of the meanings 
of these expressions showed the logical thesis to be true, one could go on 
to investigate the causal thesis. The priority of the meaning question is 
indicated by the third of the paragraphs which I have quoted ; but the 
point is important enough that I shall quote here another full paragraph : 

What concepts, if any, are expressed by ethical terms is evidently 
of vital importance for the tenability of this logical thesis of ethical 
relativism. For, if certain concepts are expressed by “‘ wrong ”’ (say), 
then the logical thesis cannot be true. Suppose, for example, that 
the concept expressed by “ wrong ”’ is, “‘ does not increase the happi- 
ness of mankind as much as some other possible action would ”. 
Then, clearly, if one person affirms “ wrong” of some action and 


> 


another denies it of the same action, one of them is bound to be 
mistaken, contrary to the logical thesis. In fact, an ethical relativist 
can consistently admit that ethical terms express concepts only if 
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he holds that an indicator word (like “ this’, “ now’”’, and “I”’, all 
of which are so used that a person cannot determine the reference 
unless he knows the space-time context of an individual sentence in 
which one of them occurs) would be required in any satisfactory 
analysis of them. Thus the logical thesis of relativism is true if (for 
example) what “ A is obligatory ” means is “J should disapprove of 
anyone who did not perform A’. For, since it is logically possible 
for one person to disapprove of anyone who did not perform A and 
for another person not to do so, it is then logically possible that one 
person might affirm ‘A is obligatory ”’ and another deny it, and 
both be right. Evidently, ethical relativism’s logical thesis requires 
a certain theory about ethical terms, and all the evidence in the 
world about differences in beliefs, attitudes, or what-not will not 
save the theory if ethical terms are so used as to conflict with this 
thesis. We may notice, incidentally, that, in case indicator words 
are required for the analysis of ethical terms, then, assuming that 
these terms express empirical concepts, two ethical sentences could 
be verbally contradictory, even though both of them could be con- 
firmed by observation. (pp. 88-89). 

Now I think it would be natural to object that ethical relativism is not 
to be understood as a thesis about language at all ; but that if it is so to be 
understood, it is not to be understood as a thesis about the English language 
alone. (Indeed, I think this somewhat incoherent objection is not only 
natural but right, in a more circumspect formulation which I will offer 
below.) What arouses our interest in the problem in the first place is often 
the realization that the Tasmanians or the Bantu do it the other way round, 
and we are uncertain how to tell, or whether there is any way to tell, whether 
they or we are doing it the right way. It seems odd, then, to say that ethical 
relativism is a thesis which might turn out to be false simply on the strength 
of the fact that English speaking peoples use their ethical words in certain 
ways. Brandt is not insensitive to this charge, and he offers a reply which 
is at least plausible—I will turn to that further on. But now for the more 
circumspect version of what I described above as a natural and right objec- 
tion to Brandt’s definition. 

First, then, if ethical relativism is construed as (in part, at least) a thesis 
about the meaning of ethical words, the notion of meaning must be inter- 
preted in such broad fashion that it includes questions about the variability, 
genesis, and modifiability of ethical attitudes or beliefs—so that one cannot 
neatly divorce the meaning question from questions about these things, as 
Brandt tries to do. (I do not mean to suggest, by the way, that it would 
be a mistake to interpret the notion of meaning in such broad fashion : 
indeed, I think it is essential, if the meaning question is to be of much 
philosophical importance.) I will argue for this way of putting the meaning 
question in Section 2. Second, if the question of meaning is interpreted in 
this broad way, and if the question of relativism is taken as (in large part, 
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at least) a meaning question, it is no longer plausible to look on it as a ques- 
tion about the use of English words any more than those of any other 
language. I will argue for this point in Section 3, in the course of explaining 
the paradox mentioned above. 


2. Let me define Brandt’s and my positions on the first point on which 
I want to disagree with him. Brandt holds that ethical relativism may be 
expressed as the conjoint assertion of two theses. The first of these is to 
the effect that if one person says of a given act that it is wrong (or right) 
and another says that it is not wrong (or not right), they need not be contra- 
dicting each other : neither of the apparent disputants need be mistaken, 
(I say they need not be contradicting each other ; it would be compatible 
with Brandt’s position to fill in the relativistic view in more detail, so that 
if the disputants were members of the same society, for instance, they 
would be contradicting each other, while if they were members of societies 
of sufficiently different ethical views, they would not.) I will express this 
first thesis briefly, as the view that ethical judgments cannot in general 
contradict each other ; and it should be understood that (following Brandt) 
I am speaking of judgments which are (a) “ verbally contradictory ” and 
(5) uttered by different speakers.1 Now Brandt holds that we can decide 
this first question—as to whether ethical judgments can in general contradict 
each other—without taking into consideration any facts about the varia- 
bility, genesis, or modifiability of ethical attitudes or practices; he hold 
that it is simply a question about the English language. And he holds, 
consequently, that if we should find that the English ethical words are so 
used that they can in general contradict each other, one conjunct of the 
thesis of ethical relativism will be false and thus the whole thesis will be 
false. (Incidentally, the second conjunct will be false too, in such a case, 
because it asserts the causal possibility of what the first conjunct asserts 
the logical possibility of.) I urge, on the contrary, that if the meaning of 
our ethical words is to be a key question in the controversy over relativism— 
as it should be—the question of meaning must be interpreted more broadly, 
so that considerations about the variability and genesis of ethical attitudes 
become crucially relevant. It is precisely the variability of ethical attitudes 
and their apparent partial dependence on causes which are not reasons, 
which makes their ‘ logic’ so different from that of straightforward factual 
discourse. I think that our language behaviour, considered in abstraction 
from this variability of ethical attitudes, should lead us to the conclusion that 
ethical words can in general contradict each other—so that, on Brandt’s 
view, we should conclude that relativism is false—but that when we con- 
sider these broad questions about ethical attitudes and beliefs, we may 
well be led to think that some kinds of moral questions cannot be resolved 

1To accede to a moral judgment often—perhaps typically—involves being prepared 
to act in one way rather than another. There is no question that ‘‘ verbally contradictory ” 


moral judgments are really incompatible with each other in their “ prescriptive ” aspect : 
i.e., insofar as they enjoin incompatible courses of action, 
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by any universally acceptable procedure, so that in an important sense 
moral judgments cannot in general contradict each other, regardless of 
whether English-speaking people employ them as if they could. I think 
it has been considerations such as these, more or less explicitly formulated, 
which have led relativists to claim that our moral language was itself mis- 
taken, or embodied mistaken assumptions : and I suspect that there is 
much truth in that view. 

Let us try then to decide whether the English ethical words can in general 
contradict each other—but let us try to settle this question without consider- 
ing the fact of variability of ethical attitudes. Let us construe the meaning 
question, that is, in the narrow fashion which seems to me to be inadequate. 
How then would we go about deciding whether the English ethical words 
can in general be used to contradict each other ? It might prove enlightening 
to compare other kinds of words, of which something analogous to Brandt’s 
logical thesis would seem pretty clearly to be true : words like ‘ appetizing ’, 
for instance. 

If one person calls raw oysters (or dried eels, or fish eyes) appetizing 
and another says they are not, it does not follow that either of them is 
wrong. In such a case there is what might be called an implicit ego-centric 
reference. If one person says, however, that Syracuse is the capital of New 
York State and another says it is not, it does follow that one of them is 
wrong. Now it may be that the use of such words as ‘ appetizing ’, ‘ grati- 
fying ’, ‘ unattractive ’, etc., carries normally a presumption of agreement, 
at least within the speaker’s circle. We can learn these words, I suppose, 
only because there is a good deal of agreement as to their application : 
hardly anyone prefers the bee’s sting to its honey. So it is at best whimsical 
for a person to call a given food appetizing if he knows that most people 
find it revolting. This presumption of agreement is strong enough that 
one may retreat, in the face of disagreement, to ‘‘ Well, J find it appetizing, 
anyhow”. But this is not at all analogous to ‘“‘ Well, Z think Syracuse is 
the capital, anyhow ”. In the latter case, one would be wrong in so thinking : 
in the former it would be silly to say that one was wrong in so finding. So, 
with some qualifications, something like Brandt’s logical thesis of relativism 
would seem to be true of words like ‘ appetizing ’. 

But how do we know that it is true? I think we know it partly because 
we know that tastes differ and will not yield to rational persuasion : but 
this general fact about the variability of tastes is analogous to the general 
empirical considerations about ethical attitudes which, on Brandt’s view, 
we should leave out of consideration until we have settled the meaning 
question. So, taking the meaning question in the narrower way, as Brandt’s 
approach would require, is there any means of deciding whether ‘ appetiz- 
ing’ and ‘not appetizing’ are contradictories in English? Perhaps the 
most important thing for us to notice, in this inquiry, is how people behave 
in the face of (at least verbal) disagreement in the use of such words. Do 
they reason together, to try to resolve their disagreement ? Do they invoke 
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distinctions, draw analogies, call some considerations irrelevant and admit 
that others tell against them? Do they consult authorities ? Do they re. 
examine their own reasons for finding something appetizing, or speculate op 
their opponent’s motives and honesty when he demurs? I think not, ip 
general ; nor do they, having failed to resolve their disagreement, go away 
muttering “ Well, he’s wrong, anyhow ” or “ I wonder if there is something 
in what he says?” 

The fact that people do not generally do these things counts strongly 
against saying that ‘ appetizing’ and ‘ not appetizing’ are used as contra. 
dictories : and the fact that people do often engage in these activities in 
ethical argument counts strongly, I think, in favour of saying that we do 
look on ‘morally wrong’ and ‘not morally wrong’ as contradictories, 
we use them as contradictories—and if we considered the question simply 
as one of language-behaviour, in isolation from broad general considerations 
about the variability of ethical attitudes, etc., we should say simply that 
they were contradictories. 

I cannot, in good conscience, claim that the matter is entirely clear-cut, 
On the one hand, there might well be such a thing as self-deceit, even in 
such prototypical taste situations as those involving the taste of food— 
especially in connection with those foods (like caviare on the one side and 
perhaps hot dogs on the other) that are attended with some special social 
aura or stigma. Also, we recognize that some people are more discriminating 
in their tastes (even regarding food) than others; and the cultivation of 
taste in food is no doubt analogous in some ways to the cultivation of moral 
sensitivity. And on the other hand, there are features of our use of moral 
words that must count, simply as language behaviour, in favour of a rela- 
tivistic interpretation. We do sometimes simply terminate an ethical dis- 
cussion by saying “‘ That’s not the way I see it’. But I do not have time to 
explore and weigh such relativistic strains in our ordinary employment of 
moral language now ; and I will simply repeat that we very often do invoke 
distinctions, draw analogies, re-examine our evidence, wonder if we are 
deceiving ourselves, speculate on our opponent’s motives, and on the possible 
reasons for his failure to arrive at the same answer as ours, and so on, in 
moral argument ; and that we do sometimes go away saying ‘“‘ I can’t make 
him see it, but he’s wrong ”’, or ‘“ Could he be right, after all?” So, on 
balance, and with qualifications, I should say that as a matter simply of 
language behaviour, one ought to conclude that our moral terms are used 
in such a way as to be in general capable of contradicting each other ; and 
thus we ought to conclude that the logical thesis of relativism, as Brandt 
formulates it, is false. 

But should we accept this linguistic evidence as conclusive ? Should we 


conclude our investigation of the ‘‘ logic ” of moral discourse at this point! | 


I think that would be a mistake. Consider what sometimes happens when 
small children argue about the merits of different kinds of ice cream. Are | 
they always willing to look on their differences as the sort of thing one can't 
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argue about ? The behavioural evidence is loudly to the contrary. They do 
call each other wrong, they do continue the argument long after each has 
made his position clear, they do suggest possible explanations of the other’s 
failure to agree. They may not offer reasons in support of their own position 
but they sometimes seem to be doing even that: and if, to an adult ear, 
these sometimes sound so weak as to be no reasons at all, to say that they 
are not really reasons is to invoke more than a behavioural criterion as to 
the character of the argument. 

If we try to rely on the behavioural evidence alone to establish our 
criterion of contradiction, it seems to me that we must say of small children 
in such cases that they really do contradict each other when they argue 
about which kind of ice cream is better, while if adults disagree about the 
same thing, they do not really contradict each other. We should have to 
add, though, that some adults (the childish ones) can also contradict each 
other in such arguments ; indeed, there is no absurdity in the supposition 
that a whole tribe, adults and all, might argue sporadically about such 
things, because they are a little stupid, and they fail to see what most of 
us do come to see even in childhood—that such questions are not appropriate 
subjects of argument. 

Now surely we should not want to take the behavioural evidence as 
decisive, if children or childlike adults argued about such questions. This 
is just the sort of case in which it seems proper to say that, while they might 
think they were contradicting each other, they were not really—the character 
of the argument, the kind of “ evidence ”’ one relies on, is such that they 
could not contradict each other. They would be deceived as to the nature 
of their differences with each other. I suggest—and it is hardly a novel 
suggestion—that what we want before we will grant that people can really 
contradict each other, is some sort of interpersonal criterion, standard, or 
decision procedure. 

I think we should be justified, then, in rejecting the merely behavioural 
evidence for the possibility of contradiction in matters of taste in a com- 
munity of children ; we should be justified in rejecting it on the ground that 
the nature of their dispute precluded the possibility of any appropriate 
procedure for settling the dispute. In the absence of any standard or test 
of correctness as opposed to error, the notions of correctness and error 
become inappropriate. 

But at this point we recall that various philosophers have held that 
the same situation obtains in moral questions. They have commonly ad- 
mitted that the point of genuine moral disagreement may lie further beneath 
the surface of an argument than would a disagreement as to the taste of 
ice cream : that is, there is scope for numerous errors of fact and logic inter- 
vening between the broad moral principles underlying one’s ethical position 
and the application of those principles in particular cases. It is at these 
intervening steps, they have said, that moral argument can take place : 
but once one found for certain that he and his opponent disagreed about 
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some basic moral point (as distinct from disagreeing as to the application 
of moral rules to particular cases, where special attachments, ignorance of 
fact, etc., might blur their judgment), argument would have to cease. They 
might continue the “ argument ”’ by force ; they might agree, prudentially, 
to disagree, or if their moral positions entailed actual collisions between 
them, to compromise. But they could not, so the argument runs, genuinely 
contradict each other on basic moral issues : such contradiction is logically 
impossible. It is logically impossible because there is and perhaps could be 
no such thing as an inter-personal standard, or criterion, or procedure for 
resolving basic moral disagreements. 

I am not trying to make out this sort of case for relativism now. My 
point has been simply that one must take such questions into account in 
one’s consideration of the meaning of ethical terms, if consideration of the 
meaning of such terms is to carry any weight in a discussion of relativism, 

If the arguments of these philosophers are sound—i.e., if there really 
is no such inter-personal standard, or decision procedure for the resolution 
of basic moral disputes—then this is precisely what should lead us, I think, 
to say that ethical relativism is true, whatever might be the case about 
how speakers of English talk. It is precisely what should lead us to say, as 
it has led some philosophers to say, that the presuppositions of our moral 
language are unsound.” 

To summarize my first disagreement with Brandt: I have urged that 
while we may, if we choose, describe the question of ethical relativism as 
(in part) a question about the meaning of ethical language, we must then 
construe the question of meaning in a broad way, so that it includes con. 
siderations about the genesis and conditions of change of moral attitudes 
and beliefs. (I have not, of course, said anything about these empirical 


problems themselves.) I have supported this claim by arguing (a) that even | 


if the people of some society did argue about (e.g.) the taste of foods as if 
judgments of taste were in general capable of contradicting each other— 
i.e., even if the language behaviour of these people supported the position 
that they were so capable—we should not accept this evidence as conclusive, 
but would feel that the people were somehow deceived as to the character 
of taste judgments, and were not really contradicting each other ; and 


(b) that even though moral judgments are, on the whole, treated as if they _ 
were in general capable of contradiction, we ought not to accept this linguistic 


evidence as conclusive either, but should consider here too the evidence for 
the variability of the relevant attitudes. 


*For Westermarck, see Ethical Relativity, pp. 3, 44-47, 60; for Sumner, Folkways, 
Secs. 31, 40, 44, 439, 494 et passim. Among many others, see also R. Robinson, “‘ The 
Emotive Theory of Ethics”’, Aristotelian Society Supplementary Volume 23 (1948); 
J. Mackie, “‘ The Refutation of Morals ’’, Australasian Journal of Psychology and Philo- 
sophy, 24 (1946). These men (except for Sumner, whose views on this point are less 
explicit) attribute to “ the plain man ”’ the view that moral characteristics are “‘ real” 
or “ objective ” properties of things : but this view answers a question which he will 
not understand well enough to answer while he remains “ plain’, nor perhaps even 
after he becomes a philosopher. I am more attracted to a different sort of “ error 
theory ’’: I suspect that our moral language embodies a mistaken assumption as to 
the degree of moral agreement which can be expected from dispassionate and informed 
people. I am not arguing for that view in this paper. 
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3. I said above that Brandt realized that some readers would object to 
the contention that ethical relativism might turn out to be false simply in 
virtue of the meanings of certain English ethical words. He denies that his 
definition of relativism is ‘‘ merely perverse ”’ : 

. . . For, as long as we define “ ethical term ”’ by reference to certain 
English words, it is not easy to see how a different result is possible. 
Nor, again, is it flagrant ethnocentrism to define “ ethical ”’ in terms 
of English usage or to hold that decisions about the truth and falsity 
of relativism are partly dependent on the usages of the English 
language. For it is we who are talking ; it is about questions like 
our own that we want a theory; and “ ethical relativism” is an 
English term. We need not deny that, if a Hopi philosopher discusses 
a position he calls ‘“ ethical relativism ”’, he is justified in making 
its truth partly dependent on the status of what he calls “ ethical ” 
terms—which, again, he presumably would define in terms of ka-anta, 
haamani, and so on. And in that case English usage of apparent 
equivalents to these terms would be irrelevant unless it could be 
shown that English terms really were equivalent of Hopi “ ethical ” 
terms. Such tolerance is hardly ethnocentrism. (pp. 89-90). 
This is a plausible reply : and it brings into the relief the paradoxical 
character of my own thesis. For I am holding, as against Brandt, that the 
behaviour of the Dahomeyans or Dobuans may be relevant to the very 
meanings of some words of the English language, words which our fore- 
fathers used in much the same ways before they had heard of the Daho- 
meyans or Dobuans. I will try now to ease the pinch of this paradox. 

Much attention has been devoted recently to various kinds of logical 
differences : the differences between ‘ prescriptive ’ and ‘ descriptive ’ utter- 
ances, for instance, and between these and ‘ performatory’ utterances ; 
people have discussed ‘ ceremonial’ uses of language, ‘ grading’ uses, and 
soon. Within the area of expressions which are clearly capable of truth or 
falsity, distinctions have been drawn between ‘sense-datum statements ’, 
tautologies, law-like statements, expressions of intention, and so on in- 
definitely. I do not find the notion of a ‘ use’ of language, as applied to 
such distinctions, crystalline : quite the contrary. I am not sure where the 
line is between logical investigations and psychological or ‘‘ merely ” linguistic 
ones, and indeed I am not sure whether there is a line, although what I 
have yet to say suggests that there is one. I suspect that the notion of 
different uses of language, and some related notions, are confusing because 
they conceal different kinds of differences. Nevertheless, the distinctions 
which have been made along such lines have often been illuminating ; and 
iwill rely upon the notion that there are various uses of language, each with 
its own “logic ”, in what follows. 

I think it is clear that one who had established pretty well the existence 
of some difference between the uses of two expressions, or classes of express- 
ions—who had, for instance, shown pretty clearly how tautologies differed 
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from synthetic statements, or how performatory utterances differed from 
factual reports—would be able to turn to some natural language other thay ! 
the one in which he had found such differences, and ask whether it too had | 
the resources to express these differences, and if so, by what specific means, | 
He might ask, for instance, which of its words or phrases or grammatical or ’ 
syntactical devices were typically (or always, or under certain circumstances) 
employed as “ performatives ”’, or “ prescriptives”’ of some sort. But this 
is to say that the description of a given ‘ use’ of language—e.g., the perfor. | 
matory—wneed not be based upon the existence of such a use in any particular | 
language. (This is not to deny, of course, that such a description would | 
have to be given in some particular language ; nor is it to deny that such ! 
descriptions have probably all been based on the occurrence of such uses in | 
particular languages, nor yet that our interest in such descriptions probably | 
arises only from conceptual tangles that make themselves felt in particular ! 
languages.) Or—to put the point finally in just the form I want—to talk | 
about various uses of language is not necessarily to talk about the expressions 
or devices of grammar or syntax which characterize those uses in any given ? 
language. (I think it is a fair analogy to say that one can describe the typical 
functions of a T-quarterback, or of a line-backer, in football, without neces. 
sarily mentioning any particular quarterbacks or line-backers : but I offer! 
this analogy solely as illustration, not as argument.) | 
Now I think we can see the answer to the paradox that the existence of 
polygamy among the Dahomeyans may be relevant to the meanings of | 
some English words. What the Dahomeyans and Dobuans do is utterly 
irrelevant to such questions as whether any particular English word or 
sentence is (often, typically, sometimes, or never) given a performatory or 
evaluative use, for instance. The behaviour of non-English-speaking peoples 
could not help us to decide whether ‘ bad ’ is a word of praise or of dispraise, | 
or whether it typically expresses the speaker’s feeling about something, or 
commits him to anything ; for these are questions, not about various uses of | 
language or the differences between them, but about whether a given English 
word is employed in utterances which can be labelled as involving one or 
another use. Information about the Dobuans and the Dahomeyans is| 
relevant not to these lexicographical questions, but to the question of the 
logic of ethical discourse in general, i.e., to the description of the use o 
uses of language which are essentially involved in ethical discourse, and their | 
relationship to other uses. It is relevant to the ethical uses of language in 
much the same way as evidence about the tastes of the Dobuans and Daho- 
meyans would have been relevant to what we could call the ‘ taste-expressing | 
use ’, if we had never known tastes to differ until we heard how theirs differed 
from ours. 


‘e 9? 


To repeat my main thesis of Section 3 : to describe a given use of language 
is not the same thing as saying what words (or other linguistic devices) are 
vehicles of that use, or signs of it, in any given language—although the most 
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natural occasion for talking about uses occurs when confusion has arisen 
about the use of some expression in some particular language ; and often 
the most natural procedure is to label the use and illustrate it and its relatives 
by expressions which have that use in the language one is studying or em- 
ploying. (It may, of course, be a single natural language which is being both 
studied and employed.) What alien peoples do may bear on the correct 
description of the ethical use(s), but not on the question what the vehicles 
of that use are, in English. 

I think, then, that this is the solution of the paradox as to how the 
behaviour of alien tribes can be relevant to the very meaning (use) of English 
words, whether or not the users of the English words know anything of 
those tribes ; and I think I have made good my second point against Brandt : 
that if the meaning question (concerning English ethical words) is rightly 
construed, it concerns not simply the use of English words, but a use which 
may or may not be found in any given language. 


RicHarp G. HENson 
University of Utah. 
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DISCUSSIONS 


THE NECESSARY PRESUPPOSITIONS OF LANGUAGE 


In Thought and Action Professor Hampshire writes ‘‘ Any application 
of language and thought to reality involves the differentiation of elements 
in reality as objects of reference, which is to say that it involves giving sense 
to expressions of the form ‘a so-and-so’ ”’ (p. 15). I am not sure that the 
alternative statements offered in this quotation (those before and after the 
words ‘ which is to say’) are in fact equivalent, though I suspect they are 
not. However, here I shall be interested in the second one, that is, I shall 
be interested to see whether or not it is true to say that any application of 
language to reality involves giving sense to expressions of the form ‘a s0- 
and so’. Hampshire repeats this statement elsewhere, so I assume I am 
not making an issue out of a slip. I shall attempt to show that this position 
is mistaken by offering a counter example. 

Imagine a language (call it ‘S’) which is the same as our own except 
that it lacks all common nouns (all ‘ so-and-so’s). People and some few 
enduring objects still have names, but there is no way we could refer to 
what I am writing on as ‘a table’ or what I am writing with as ‘a pen’. 
Instead, when we wish to refer to what we would now call objects we do 
it in this way : we give the four spatio-temporal co-ordinates of the centroid | 
of the object (as an ordered quadruple), using the centre of our own heads 
as origin (O, O, O, O) of the system. These spatio-temporal co-ordinates | 
would at times be ambiguous and on those occasions the dimensions of the | 
object referred to would be given as well (as an ordered triple). In other | 
words, in S we would refer not to things but to volumes of space at a specific | 
place and a specific time (which might or might not, at that time or another, 
contain what we would call an object or a collection of objects). The form 
of such a reference would be (x, y, z, t), (1, w, h). It should be noticed that 
we would not need the notion of ‘a foot’ or ‘an hour’ in order to give 
these spatio-temporal dimensions. In S, as in our own language, measure- 
ment ultimately depends on a procedure with a standard—the standard 
having a proper name (as there is only one of each kind) if necessary. There 
appears to be no reason why such a language should not be taught directly 
to children without any of this meta-talk about the language which I have | 
been giving. 

The language S could presumably develop in a more highly civilised 
community so that the origin of the spatio-temporal system could be changed. 
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Just as we say “‘ If you stand in the doorway, the chair is on your left ”’, 
so users of S could locate a point by conventionally used co-ordinates 
(conventional in S) and then use this point as a new origin to locate the 
volume which the chair occupies. Similarly, the king’s head (and later his 
palace) would probably become an ‘ objective ’ origin, used in guide books 
and by scientists. It is easy to see other ways in which S might develop. 
Conventions would grow up as to when the time co-ordinate could be left 
off and so on. One can see how such a language could become able to refer 
to ‘a so-and-so’ by certain dimensions becoming conventionally associated 
with certain objects (as Americans use ‘ 36-26-36’). But this is not a 
necessary development, which is all that concerns us here. The point is 
that in this language all the normal activities of survival (we need not have 
a society as complex as our own, presumably) could continue and yet there 
is nothing which could be called ‘ a so-and-so ’. 

I have tried out a good many different types of simple communication 
in 8, most of which work fairly well. S is more primitive than our own 
language, but it has some advantages over it (the temporal co-ordinate 
makes tenses on verbs largely unnecessary). It is, of course, much more 
than a pointing ‘ language ’ would ever be (it is debatable whether a pointing 
language would be a language at all) and hunting trips are easy in it. How- 
ever, there is one obvious difficulty in 8. How would someone refer in con- 
versation to what we would call ‘ a chair ’ if there were no chairs around to 
be referred to ? One way out of this would be to use the notion of similarity 
and refer to a chair which all present know about. But supposing there is 
no such chair. Then it could not be done or could only be done in round- 
about ways (drawing, modelling, going to find a chair, etc.). But it is nothing 
against this language that it cannot do some of the things our own language 
can do. A Chinese friend tells me that modern mathematical notions cannot 
be expressed in Chinese and certainly there were things which could not be 
expressed in our own language until XVIIth century mathematical advance 
had given us additional concepts and vocabulary. Similarly, arithmetical 


_ advance was virtually impossible until Roman numerals gave way to Arabic. 


There are other things which are presumably inexpressible in our language 
but, writing and thinking in English, I could hardly mention them. 

We should notice that I have assumed, to the disadvantage of the 
position I am urging, that S is to be used in a world similar to our own, if 
not in a society as complex as our own. There is no requirement for this in 
what Hampshire says. He writes (p. 18) “‘ Even if I try to suppose myself 

. in a space where everything perceptible was a fluid of the same colour, 

. I would still be driven to single out some more or less consistent con- 
figurations as objects of reference, if I wanted to make statements at all ”’. 
Surely in such a world S would be the more natural language by far. We 
tan think of spaces even more suitable to S, a space like a billiard table, 


| for instance, flat, evenly coloured, with objects all visually identical except 


for location (i.e. spheres, like billiard balls, but not coloured and marked 
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differently). If this space were developed more fully, a language which cop. 
tained references to ‘a so-and-so’ would itself become unusable. 

The following are some short and tentative remarks on talk about the 
necessary presuppositions of language : (a) The line between what is and 
what is not a language is extremely difficult to draw. Clearly barks and 
mews, though communicative in some sense, are not language. But until 
we know or have decided how much more than barks or mews is necessary 
before elementary communication becomes language we are in a very bad 
position to assess what concepts must have a place in any language. (b) | 
Suppose we have decided upon some minimum language such that every. 
thing we are now going to call a language must be able to communicate 
what this language can communicate or decided upon some minimum types | 
of information which must be communicable in a language for it to bea 
language (Hampshire mentions ‘ making a statement’). The question then 
arises how we are to decide when these criteria are fulfilled, that is, when in 
fact something definitely is communicated in a putative language (e.g., how 
we are to decide when in fact a statement has been made). Consider the 
difficulties which arise when it is a question of communicating in one Indo. | 
European language what is already stated in another. More than once] | 
have heard a case made (e.g.) that there are things communicable in German 
which cannot be communicated in English and vice versa. I do not see how 
such a case could ever be discredited (depending, as it must do, on how | 
literal we are about ‘communicating the same thing’) but only ignored. | 
With (say) German and English, this is perhaps a hair splitting difficulty, of 
more interest to professional translators and Wittgenstein than to more | 
normal language users, but when we are dealing with (say) English and 
language in a liquid world, this difficulty would become very close to being 
insurmountable. 

Because of the general difficulties discussed above, I do not know how | 
to test or assess such statements as the following of Hampshire’s : “ There 
are necessarily a number of these organising notions in language—‘ same’, 
‘similar ’, ‘exist’, ‘true’, ‘certain ’—. . . that necessarily enter into every 
kind of discourse (he means ‘ language ’, I think) in which statements can le 
made’. (Italics mine. p. 223. This is presented as a summary of the con- 
clusions of previous chapters). If I have understood him correctly, Hamp- 
shire is saying that every language in which statements can be made is 4 | 
language in which the notions, ‘same’, ‘ similar’, etc., have a place. In 
the light of the previous considerations, I do not see how this thesis is to 
be proved, disproved or understood. | 

For instance, take the notion of similarity. Can we have a language | 
without it ? What we might call ‘ cat language ’, consisting only of cries of 
alarm, expressions of emotion and so on would not have it (a cat might | 
recognise similarity—that this on the plate is similar to what was on 4 
similar plate yesterday and can therefore be eaten—but could not expres | 
it). But would ‘cat language’ be a language? Hampshire would say it 
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would not, and I would agree with him. He would presumably point out 
that it was not a language because statements could not be made in it, 
though the whole notion of making statements in a totally unfamilar language 
and conceptual scheme is a difficult one. But one can easily imagine an 
admittedly primitive language in which statements could be made on the 
pasis I have given for referring to the world around which would contain 
no notion of similarity (or I think one could—what passes for ‘a use of the 
notion of similarity’ ?). But would this very primitive language be a 
language ? I suspect that expressive noises become language somewhere in 
the region where we have a “ one set of noises : one (not necessarily enduring) 
object or one segment of the external world ”’ relationship. In which case, 
I doubt that the notion of similarity is necessary. I doubt it, but I cannot 
prove it. The conceptual scheme for dealing with the question set up by 
Hampshire is too loose for proving or disproving things. And the same kind 
of discussion, with the same kind of doubts, could be set up round the 
notions ‘ true’, ‘ certain’ and so on. 


JON WHEATLEY 
Bedford College, London. 
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A NOTE ON TRADITIONAL FORMAL LOGIC 


In his Formal Logic, J. N. Keynes discussed inversion.! This inference. 
schema shows one type of inversion : 

All § is P ; so (a) some non-S is non-P, and (6) some non-S is not P. [ | 
put ‘non-S ’ where Keynes has ‘ not-S ’. The schema is arrived at by taking 
the A-proposition and contraposing, converting by limitation, and obverting, 
This is valid, as Keynes says, on the assumptions that the four classes §, 
non-S, P and non-P have members. Keynes elsewhere discusses its validity 
on other existential assumptions.? On pp. 139-40 he says : 

“In passing from All S is P to its inverse Some not-S is not P there is 
an apparent illicit process. ... For the term P, which is undistributed 
in the premiss, is distributed in the conclusion, and yet if the universal 
validity of obversion and conversion is granted, it is impossible to detect | 
any flaw in the argument by which the conclusion is reached. It is in the | 
assumption of the existence of the contradictory of the original predicate | 
that an explanation of the apparent anomaly may be found. That assumption 
may be expressed in the form Some things are not P. The conclusion 
Some not-S is not P may accordingly be regarded as based on this premiss 
combined with the explicit premiss All S is P ; and it will be observed that 
in the additional premiss, P is distributed.” 

Two remarks. (a) Let us draw Venn diagrams—or rather, since blocks 
are dear, give instructions for drawing them. We can then see how a differ- 
ently expressed pair of assumptions preserves the validity of this inversion. , 
Let us assume, for whatever restricted purposes for which we use the tra- 
ditional logic, that an A-proposition implies (presupposes ?) that its subject 
class has members. And assume that we are satisfied from considerations 
of how we ordinarily argue that contraposition of an A-proposition is to 
be valid. These two assumptions force us to represent as follows the in- 
formation given in the proposition ASP under these assumptions : we show 
SP as empty, and we show both SP and SP as populated. This is because | 
the representations must be the same for ASP and for APS. Of course, | 
the information given under these assumptions in the statement of an A- 
proposition is more than that which is overtly asserted in the statement. 
Now the diagrammed information includes that which is given in stating | 
OSP ; and this is the same as that which is given in stating ISP. So the | 
inversion is valid. Here we have both (i) reasons for the assumptions which 
Keynes mentions, and (ii) an explanation of how our assumptions amount | 
to the same as those, namely that all four classes have members. 


14th ed., 1906, pp. 139-40. 
20p. cit., pp. 223-6. 
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(b) My second point is more general. It is that the predicates ‘ distri- 
buted ’ and ‘ undistributed ’ leave unspecified the respects in which terms 
are distributed or undistributed. Applying this to the particular case of 
inversion, the account may be improved by considering the required specifi- 
cation. When we say that in ASP the predicate term is undistributed, we 
imply that four things are not implied in stating that ASP. That is, we imply : 
it is not implied that the whole of the class P is included in the whole of 8 ; 
nor that the whole of P is included in some part of 8 ; nor that the whole 
of P is excluded from § ; nor that the whole of P is excluded from some part 
of 8. It is not simply that, in stating that ASP, we do not refer implicitly 
to the whole of P. When we say that the predicate term of ASP is undistri- 
buted, we imply that some statements about the whole of P are not implied. 
Being undistributed is being undistributed with regard to inclusion in or 
exclusion from the whole or part of some specified class. 

Now when we say that in OSP the predicate term is distributed, we mean 
not only that there is an implicit reference in OSP to the whole of the class 
P, or to all the members of P. We also imply that the whole of P is excluded 
from a certain part of non-S. The contradictory of this is that the whole of 
P is not excluded from that part of non-S. But when we say what is in- 
volved in the fact that P is undistributed on ASP, we are silent about ex- 
clusions from part of non-S. So there is no contradiction here. To see this 
we need to specify the respects in which terms are distributed or undistrib- 
uted. Otherwise there is a risk of confusing a reference to all members of 
a class with a statement about all members of the class, and of confusing 
different statements about all members. 


Roger Montacue 
University of St. Andrews. 
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CRITICAL STUDY 


Individuals. By P. F. Strawson. (London: Methuen. 1959. Pp. 2565, 
Price 25s). 


PART II* 


Mr. Strawson’s main purpose in the second part of his book is to determine 
how the distinction between subject and predicate is related to the distinction 
between particulars and universals. He discovers that they are closely 
related, and he seeks an explanation of this fact. The explanation that he 
finds is that particulars are, in a certain sense, complete. But it is not quite 
clear how this explanation works. Is he arguing that particulars are the 
paradigm logical subjects because they are complete in this sense, or is he 
arguing that, since particulars are as a matter of fact the paradigm logical 
subjects, their completeness explains our feeling that subject-expressions 
are saturated ? His argument is so elaborate and abstract that the direction 
of its movement is not quite clear at this important point. 

In Chapter V Mr. Strawson’s view about the distinction between subject 


and predicate emerges from a dialectical discussion of other views. He | 


maintains that there are two ways of drawing the distinction, which are 
quite different, but nevertheless yield very nearly the same result. The 
first is grammatical, and the second categorial. His discussion of the other 
views—the views of Frege, Professor Quine and Mr. Geach—is not full. 
He makes two main points about them : they are placed ambiguously in 
a zone that is intermediate between grammar and categorial doctrine ; and 
the distinctions between subject and predicate that they offer, or that 
could be extracted from them, are only correlative. He also builds some of 
their points into his own theory. 

His first step is to secure a non-categorial criterion. If expressions 
introduce terms, subjects and predicates introduce terms in different ways. 
He suggests that a subject must be a singular substantival expression, and 
that a predicate, though it need not include a verb in the indicative mood, 
must include a verb in some form. He then makes three further stipulations: 
a predicate must not form a complete sentence in itself ; both subject and 


predicate must form a complete sentence when combined with a suitable — 


partner from the other side of the distinction; and both must, in their 
standard use, aim at definitely identifying terms. These conditions provide 
a criterion for distinguishing between subject and predicate. The criterion 
is not categorial, since it depends simply on the difference between two ways 
of introducing terms, the substantival and the propositional way. If it 


*Hrratum : In Part I of this Critical Study, p. 184, line 29 should read : ‘ exactly 
similar ? Of course, he would have had to devise such a principle of ’. 
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not entirely grammatical in form, it is at least grammatical in spirit. (Hence- 
forth the nouns ‘ subject ’ and ‘ predicate ’ will be used according to this cri- 
terion, unless they are qualified by the adjective ‘ logical ’.) 

But this seems to make the distinction purely conventional, and there- 
fore vulnerable to the scepticism of Ramsey. Of course, Ramsey admitted 
that we feel that predicates are unsaturated and subjects saturated, and he 
thought that this feeling is the source of the belief that universals are in- 
complete and particulars complete. But what is the source of the feeling ¢ 
According to him, it is simply the arbitrary convention which makes us 
include the propositional tie in the predicate, and not in the subject. If 
we changed this convention, and kept the propositional tie separate from 
both subject and predicate, the difference between them that we now feel 
would vanish, or at least be reduced to the status of a merely correlative 
difference, and then the same thing would happen to the derivative difference 
between particulars and universals. Mr. Strawson thinks that this scepticism 
might have to be modified if more complex propositions were considered. 
But, provided that only comparatively simple ones are considered, he thinks 
that it would indeed be justified if both distinctions were founded on gram- 
mar. So his answer to it is to try to show that Ramsey reversed the order 
of derivation, since, in fact, the grammatical distinction between subject 
and predicate is founded on the categorial distinction between particulars 
and universals. 

He establishes his categorial criterion by defining the primary sense of 
the verb ‘ to predicate ’ as the sense in which universals are predicated of 
particulars. Then he allows that, in a secondary sense, universals are predi- 
cated of universals. This is a natural extension of the meaning of the verb 
‘to predicate ’, since the way in which a universal collects other universals 
is similar to the way in which a universal collects particulars. But he refuses 
to extend its meaning so far that particulars could be said to be predicated 
of universals or of other particulars. For, though a particular may collect 
many universals—e.g. Socrates was wise, formidable, etc.—and though a 
particular may collect many other particulars—e.g. many ideas were origin- 
ally Socrates’—in both these cases the principle of collection is too unlike 
the principle of collection in the primary case. 

This categorial criterion is independent of grammar, and simply ties the 
meaning of the verb ‘ to predicate ’ by definition to certain relations between 
terms of specified types. Yet, if we coined the verb ‘ to subject’ as a cor- 
relative of the verb ‘ to predicate ’, we should find that, for the most part, 
if and only if a term is subjected, it is introduced by the subject, and, if 
and only if a term is predicated, it is introduced by the predicate. There are 
exceptions to this correspondence between the results of applying the gram- 
matical and the categorial criteria. For example, since “ Wisdom is a 
characteristic of Socrates ’”’ means the same as “ Socrates is wise ’’, according 
to the categorial criterion wisdom is the term that is predicated :1 but 


1But the categorial criterion does not speak unequivocally here. For it also tells 
us that being a characteristic of Socrates is predicated, in the secondary sense, of wisdom. 
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according to the grammatical criterion what introduces it is not the predicate, 
However, we avoid the most extreme form of collision between the results 


of applying the two criteria here, by bringing in a dummy universal, character. 


izing, which at least saves us from having to use the verb ‘ Socratizes ’ ag 
a predicate introducing the particular, Socrates. Another type of recalcitrant 
case is dealt with in a similar way : when a particular collects a particular, 
as it does in the sentence “‘ That remark was made by Peter ’’, we avoid 
using a predicate to introduce the particular, Peter, by bringing in a rela. 
tional universal, made by, which is not a genuine term. 

So there is, for the most part, correspondence between the results of 
applying the grammatical and the categorial criteria, and even when there 


is not correspondénce, we try to avoid the most extreme form of collision. | 


Why? Mr. Strawson seeks to explain this in the first part of Chapter VI 
His explanation is offered in the difficult form of a third, mediating cri- 


terion, which distinguishes two kinds of introduction of terms (which are | 


not identical with the two ways of introducing terms on which the gram. 
matical criterion relies). The first kind of introduction presupposes an em- 


pirical fact, the fact that there is something answering to such and such a | 


description, whereas the second kind of introduction does not rely on an 
empirical fact. This, of course, leaves it an open question how these two 
kinds of introduction are related to the subjecting and predicating that were 
distinguished by the categorial criterion. 

The answer to this question is that they approximately coincide. For, 
if the term that is being introduced is a particular, the person who intro- 


duces it must know an empirical fact through which he could identify it: | 
but, if it is a universal, then, though he may know an empirical fact through | 
which he could identify it, he need not. So particulars require the first kind 


of introduction, while universals are amenable to either kind of introduction, 
but usually get the second kind. But, according to the categorial criterion, 


particulars can only be subjected, while universals can be either subjected | 


or predicated, but cannot be subjected in the primary sense. Therefore the 
two kinds of introduction that are distinguished by the mediating criterion 
very nearly coincide at least with the primary senses of subjection and 
predication that were distinguished by the categorial criterion. 

If this result is added to the previous result, it follows that there is, for 
the most part, harmony between the mediating criterion and the gram- 


matical criterion. Moreover, we can at last understand why we feel that | 


grammatical subjects are saturated, while grammatical predicates are un- 
saturated. This feeling is not, as Ramsey thought, merely the consequence 
of an arbitrary placing of the propositional tie. On the contrary, the placing 
of the tie is a consequence of the feeling, and the source of the feeling is the 
completeness of particulars and the incompleteness of universals. For we 
can now see that a particular is complete because it requires the first kind 
of introduction, which relies on an empirical fact ; whereas a universal is 
incomplete because it does not require this kind of introduction. 
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This theory is offered as an explanation of the fact that there is a large 
measure of correspondence between the results of applying the grammatical 
and the categorial criteria. For it uses the idea of completeness in order to 
connect the grammatical distinction between subject and predicate with the 
eategorial distinction between particular and universal. At other places in 
the book it is claimed that it also explains the fact that particulars are the 
paradigm logical subjects. 

This original and exciting piece of reasoning is difficult to follow because 
it is presented in the form of a discussion of the interrelations between the 
criteria for three separate distinctions, two of which are expressed in the 
same words, viz., the nouns ‘subject’ and ‘predicate’. The summary 
that has just been given uses different words for the six things that are 
distinguished, and departs from Mr. Strawson’s terminology and from 
Frege’s in other ways, in order to facilitate a brief discussion. But we are 
still left with the word ‘ criterion ’—that word which contains so many 
of our troubles—and this time we have to understand the relations between 
three separate criteria. What are the facts behind Mr. Strawson’s complex 
ballet of criteria? What, for instance, is the solution to the problem of 
interpretation posed in the preamble to the summary? First, we must 
determine the meaning of the thesis that particulars are the paradigm 
logical subjects. If this meant that they are subjected in the primary sense, 
then it could not be a fact to be explained by his theory. For it is guaranteed 
by a definition which he himself lays down as part of his theory. So the 
thesis that particulars are the paradigm logical subjects must mean that 
they are the paradigm cases of terms that are introduced by subjects. 

Now, if it is interpreted in this way, it is equivalent to the conjunction 
of two statements in Mr. Strawson’s system : the first is the statement that 
particulars are subjected in the primary sense, which is true by his defin- 
ition ; and the second is the statement that there is a large measure of corres- 
pondence between the results of applying the grammatical and the categorial 
criteria, the truth of which is not guaranteed by any definition. So this 
time the thesis at least includes an independent fact which might be ex- 
plained by the theory. But now how does the explanation go? It seems 
that Mr. Strawson can argue in either of two directions, but not in both at 
once : either he can argue that, since subjects are anyway saturated,” their 
saturation creates a demand for terms that are complete, and that this 
explains the large measure of correspondence ; or, alternatively, he can 
use the large measure of correspondence to explain the saturation of subjects. 
But it would be highly implausible to argue in the first way, since language 
did not arrive before its application, like an objet trouvé. Therefore the only 
way in which it is plausible for him to argue is the second way. Now he 
often says that he is arguing in the first way. But he also often says that 
the grammatical criterion is founded on the categorial criterion, which 
would imply that he is arguing in the second way. 


*Or perhaps he should only say that we feel that they are saturated. The precise 
status of the fact to which he alludes is not clear. 
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So let us interpret his theory in the second way, as an attempt to explain 
the fact that subjects are saturated and predicates unsaturated. It falls 
into four parts : first, the grammatical criterion is set up ; then the categorial 
criterion ; next the degree of correspondence between them is established ; 
and finally an explanation of this correspondence is offered. 

It seems clear that, though the results of applying his grammatical 
criterion may correspond very closely with categorial distinctions, the 
criterion itself does not rely on them in a covert way. In the dialectical 
discussion that introduces his grammatical criterion he rightly segregates 
the categorial elements in the views of the other philosophers that he 
examines, and reserves them for later investigation. E.g. he postpones 
consideration of the categorial aspects of Frege’s views about saturation 
and completeness, and of Professor Quine’s views about existence. But Mr. 
Geach’s theory contains an important element, which may well have a 
categorial aspect, but which is never discussed—negation. 

Why is it natural to attach the sign for negation to the predicate? It 
is very easy for those who say that the placing of this sign is not arbitrary 
to argue in a circle. But it is possible that there is a categorial reason for it. 
If so, the categorial reason might include nothing that had not already been 
included in Mr. Strawson’s account of his categorial distinction. Or it might 
include some new factor. But these possibilities are not explored by him 
since he does not discuss negation. 

When he has set up his grammatical criterion, he exposes it to Ramsey’s 
scepticism. Let us now increase the scope of this scepticism by doubting 
not only whether there is a categorial reason for the placing of the pro- 
positional tie, but also whether there is one for the placing of the sign for 
negation. Now Ramsey would not deny that Mr. Strawson’s distinction 
between subject and predicate corresponds in some way with the distinction 
between particulars and universals : nor—and this is important—does he 
deny that the word ‘ particular’ can be defined as the correlative of the 
word ‘ universal ’, and vice versa ; nor that we can give undoubted examples 
of particulars and universals. All that he denies is the possibility of giving 
a fundamental, non-correlative characterization of either of the two types 
of thing. 

But what would count as such a characterization ? Let us look at Mr. 
Strawson’s categorial distinction between subjecting and predicating. This 
is based on the categorial distinction between particulars and universals, 


.since the primary sense of ‘to predicate’ is simply defined as the sense 


in which universals are predicated of particulars. Now this definition will 
be useful if we can give undoubted examples of universals and of particulars ; 
and it is reasonable to assume that we can, and Ramsey does not deny it. 
Let us also assume that, in doing so, we are not surreptitiously relying on 


grammar. Ramsey might object to this second assumption, but perhaps 


we can waive the objection with some confidence that we are right.® 


®This might be contested. A discussion of this point would have to be based on 4 
ull investigation of the meaning of the phrase ‘ independent of grammar ’, 
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However, at this point we are confronted by two difficulties. First, we 
still lack a fundamental non-correlative characterization of the difference 
between these undoubted examples of universals and particulars. Secondly, 
if the verb ‘ to predicate ’ is extended beyond its primary sense, it is necessary 
to explain what allows its extension up to a certain point, but prevents it 
beyond that point. Mr. Strawson’s solution to the first difficulty is that 
universals collect particulars in a different way from the way in which 
particulars collect universals. The main source of this difference is, according 
to him, the fact that the criterion of identity for a particular is spatio- 
temporal continuity, whereas the criterion of identity for a universal is 
similarity. If this were refined, as he implies that it would have to be, in 
order to meet various possible counter-examples, would it count as a 
fundamental non-correlative characterization of particulars and universals ¢ 

If it did, he would still have to contend with the second difficulty. For 
if he gave no reason for his demarcation of the secondary senses of the 
verbs ‘ to predicate ’ and ‘ to subject’, their senses would appear to have 
an arbitrary structure. The reason that he gives is that the way in which 
universals collect universals is sufficiently similar to the way in which uni- 
versals collect particulars, whereas the ways in which particulars collect 
universals and other particulars are not. But what does this mean ? 

Consider the statement ‘‘ Obviousness is sufficient’’. Its grammar 
and syntax reveal what the speaker is doing with the two universals 
that he introduces. It might be objected that what is needed here is a 
distinction that is independent of grammar and syntax. However, this 
objection would be unfounded, since it does not matter if we use grammar 
and syntax in order to discover what the speaker is doing with the two 
universals, so long as the description of what he is doing—which one he is 
predicating, and which one he is subjecting—does not depend on grammar 
and syntax. In any case, we could discover what he is doing by asking him 
what he means and, though he would have to use grammar and syntax in 
telling us, he would not base his answer on the grammar and syntax of his 
original remark. Suppose, then, that we have discovered what the speaker 
is doing with the two universals. What determines the description of what 
he is doing? This is the crucial question. If Mr. Strawson were simply 
relying on the difference between the criteria of identity for particulars 
and universals, why should he not say that the first of the two universals 
that are introduced by the speaker is predicated, and the second subjected ? 
If, on the other hand, he has other reasons for not saying this, are his other 
reasons really categorial ? Will they not rather have something to do with 
the speaker’s intention? If so, it is an exaggeration to say that the dis- 
tinction between the senses of the verbs ‘to predicate’ and ‘to subject’ 
has an entirely categorial basis. This may not matter in itself, but it has a 
general implication of great importance—viz., that there really are relevant 
facts in the intermediate zone between grammar and categories. 
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There is a similar, but not identical, difficulty about the way in which 
a particular collects a particular. Here it looks as if he can rely on the 
axiom that a particular can never play any réle except the réle that it plays 
in the primary case—being subjected. But this means that there is an 
asymmetry in the way in which the secondary senses of the two verbs 
develop out of their primary senses. For universals can be subjected, but, 
according to the suggested axiom, particulars cannot be predicated. And 
it is not made clear how the categorial difference between particulars and 
universals could justify this asymmetry. 


Let us now revert to Mr. Strawson’s distinction between particulars and _ 


universals, which depends on the difference between their criteria of identity, 
and let us ask again whether it is fundamental and non-correlative. Ramsey, 
who considers it in his article, says that it is not fundamental. However, 
though it may not be the whole story, it is at least part of it, and it is 
certainly not correlative. 

What more could be added? Ramsey himself goes on to examine cases 
where the collected terms are conjuncts or disjuncts, and he finds that in 
these cases there is another difference—too complex to be described here— 
between the way in which universals collect particulars and the way in 
which particulars collect universals. But he argues that this difference is 
only an illusion, produced by a feature of grammar which is simply the 
result of a contingent fact about human interests. Mr. Geach, as has been 


mentioned, claims that there is a fundamental difference between the way | 
in which negation operates on predicates and the way in which it operates | 
on subjects : for a negated predicate introduces a term that is the contra- 


dictory of the term introduced by the predicate itself, whereas a negated 


subject does not introduce a term that is the contradictory of the term | 
introduced by the subject itself. Now it is possible that the difference found | 


by Ramsey and the difference found by Mr. Geach are consequences of 


Mr. Strawson’s difference. Alternatively, each might be a new contribution | 


to the task of characterizing particulars and universals in a non-correlative 
way. Or, of course, each might be an illusion, as Ramsey says that his is. 
The only way to decide between these alternatives would be to test Ramsey’s 
scepticism on more complex propositions than those adduced by Mr. Straw- 
son. It would also be necessary to determine how far the concept of a par- 
ticular extends beyond the indubitable examples. 

At this point we ought to remind ourselves of the structure of Mr. 


Strawson’s argument. He wishes simply to define predication and subjection — 


in terms of the distinction between universals and particulars, which leaves | 


it an open question to what extent predication and subjection are correlated _ 


with predicate and subject. The large measure of correspondence which he 
then claims to find between them is certainly not exaggerated. In fact, he 
seems, rather, to exaggerate the difficulty of his second type of recalcitrant 
case. For there is less reason to say that being made by is not a genuine 
term than there is to say that characterizing is not a genuine term. 
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But, when we move on to the fourth stage of his argument, we meet 
the structural difficulties that have already been discussed: either the 
theory that is given here explains the saturation of subjects and the non- 
saturation of predicates, or it explains the large measure of correspondence, 
but not both ; and it could not explain the large measure of correspondence 
unless language were like an objet trouvé. If these two objections are valid, 
does the large measure of correspondence stand in need of another explana- 
tion, or can it be simply accepted as an unexplained fact ? Perhaps all the 
explanation that is needed is that it is natural to use one distinctive gram- 
matical device for subjected terms and another for predicated terms. 

Or it may be that the second objection overstates the case against the 
use of Mr. Strawson’s theory to explain the large measure of correspondence. 
For it might be possible for him to make his argument move first in one 
direction and then in the reverse direction : i.e., first there might be a large 
measure of correspondence, which explained the saturation of subjects and 
the non-saturation of predicates, but was not explained by them ; and then 
the resultant correlation between the saturation of subjects and the com- 
pleteness of subjected terms, and between the non-saturation of predicates 
and the incompleteness of predicated terms might lead us to extend the 
correspondence even further by bringing in dummy universals in recalcitrant 
cases. This is perhaps the most probable account of the structure of his 
argument. 

The theory itself falls into two parts : first, it expounds a fact, and then 
it offers the fact as an explanation of something. Now it certainly seems 
to be a fact that whenever anyone introduces a fairly concrete particular, 
there must be an empirical proposition to the effect that there is only one 
particular answering to a certain description, and that this proposition 
must be both true and known to him ; whereas when he introduces a uni- 
versal, this condition is not necessary : and, incidentally, this difference 
could be shown to be connected with Mr. Strawson’s categorial distinction 
between particulars and universals. But this is only part of the fact that 
he expounds. For he also says that, when a particular is introduced—i.e. 
when a term is subjected in the primary sense—the subject presents the 
fact, or presupposes the proposition on which the identification depends. 

This further step, as he himself remarks, leads to difficulties—in fact, to 
the same difficulties as those that beset Frege’s thesis that proper names 
have senses. Of course, Mr. Strawson does not say that the empirical pro- 
position on which the identification of a particular depends is entailed by 
the proposition containing the subject that introduces it : he only wishes to 
say that it is presupposed. However, since the introduction of one and the 
same particular may depend on different empirical propositions on different 
occasions, and yet, in spite of this, the subject that introduces it may remain 
the same, he finds that all that he can say is that there is a set of presupposed 
propositions. But now the crucial question is this: How does the pre- 
supposing operate on this set ? Since the subject even on a given occasion, 
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does not pick out a member of this set and presuppose it, and since it obviously 
does not presuppose the whole set collectively, it can only presuppose the 
disjunction of the members of the set. Moreover, the set itself is unspecified, 
But, when a person presupposes something, it is part of what he means. So 
in this case that part of what he means which is carried by his presupposition 
seems to amount to no more than that, in some completely unspecified way, 
he has fulfilled the general condition of the successful introduction of a 
particular. Is this enough to justify the thesis that he presents a fact? It 
is important that this is not just a question of terminology. For, if the 
connection of meaning between the subject, as used on a given occasion, 
and the proposition on which the identification of the particular, as a matter 
of fact, depends on that occasion, is remote, and if a closer connection can 
be achieved only by substituting another proposition which is the dis. 
junction of an unspecified set, then the saturation of subjects may be more 
distantly related to the completeness of particulars than Mr. Strawson 
suggests. Or do the grammatical features of our expressions reflect not 
only the features of what the user of the expression on a given occasion 
means, but also the features of what must be the case if he is using it cor- 
rectly ? Or does what he means include the implication that he has fulfilled 
the general condition of its correct use ? 

These are difficult questions. So too are the other questions which we 
should have to answer before we could be sure that the completeness of 
particulars really does explain the saturation of subjects. E.g., if we accept 
Mr. Strawson’s sense of ‘ identify’, then a universal is often identified as 
the one that is necessarily connected with another universal : so why do 
we not feel that predicates too are saturated? ‘ Because it cannot be the 
case that both are saturated, and, even if necessarily true propositions were 
allowed to be a second source of completeness, subjects would still win the 
competition for saturation, since not all universals are introduced in this 
way.” But the introduction of an abstract particular, like a number, does 
not depend on an empirical fact. “ Still, the introduction of a number must 
depend on an a priori relationship : whereas, even when the introduction of a 
universal does depend on an @ priori relationship or an empirical fact, the 
universal need not have been introduced in either of these ways. For there 
is such a thing as pure acquaintance with universals. And, in any case, it 
is doubtful whether numbers are particulars.”’ It is difficult to see how this 
argument would end. The last point in it will be taken up later. 

There is also the possibility that the saturation of subjects might be 
explained in a much simpler way. Might it not just be that basic human 
interests lead us to make lists of particulars more often than lists of univer- 
sals, and, in general, to use expressions that introduce particulars in isolation 
more often than to use expressions that introduce universals in isolation ! 
The saturation of subjects might be explained by a combination of this 
fact with the fact that there is a large measure of correspondence between 
the results of applying the grammatical and the categorial criteria. Le., 
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the first fact might lead us to expect that, whatever type of grammatical 
expression was primarily used to introduce particulars, it would be satu- 
rated : and then the second fact would simply be the fact that subjects 
primarily introduce particulars. And subjects, as we would expect, turn 
out to be saturated. Moreover, if we had not known the second fact, we 
should only have known that particulars would be likely to be paradigms 
of something : whereas, now that we do know the second fact, we know 
that they are paradigm logical subjects. 

Mr. Strawson’s theory differs from logical atomism in at least two im- 
portant ways : according to him, every proposition that introduces a par. 
ticular rests on a further proposition, which is existential in form (No par- 
ticular is simple) ; and the connection between it and the further proposition 
is not entailment, but presupposition (Complexes are not analysed). But 
there is also a general similarity ; for, according to both theories as we move 
downwards, we find that particulars (complexes) unfold into existential 
facts. 

In the second part of Chapter VI Mr. Strawson rejects Professor Quine’s 
thesis that all propositions that introduce particulars can be analysed into 
existential propositions : for, he argues, the apparatus of quantification 
can be understood only if it is contrasted with the apparatus of singular 
referring expressions. His own theory is not vulnerable to this criticism, 
because it is only a theory of presupposition : he is not maintaining that 
identifying references to particulars could be replaced by existential pro- 
positions. 

He then asks whether there is anything that could be regarded as the 
necessary condition of the fact that we talk about particulars at all. Le., 
does the importation (= his “introduction ”’,) of particulars into dis- 


‘course necessarily depend on (= his “‘ presuppose ”’,) some general fact about 


the world ? If so, it would have to be possible to state this fact without 
making identifying references to particulars and without referring to pro- 
positions that make identifying references to particulars: otherwise the 
explanation would simply include in itself the fact that it was supposed to 
explain. He claims that there is such a fact, and he expounds it in a sub- 
sidiary theory which has an entirely different purpose from the main theory 
which he developed in the first part of this chapter. For in his subsidiary 
theory he tries to give a necessary condition of the importation of particulars, 
which is not part of what is meant by anyone who, on a given occasion, 
introduces a particular. This difference in intention remains even if it is 
correct to suggest, as has been suggested here, that the first theory may not 
succeed in giving part of what is meant by anyone who, on a given occasion, 
introduces a particular. Moreover, though there are certain connections 
between the two theories, either could be true without the other. 

His subsidiary theory is that the importation of particulars necessarily 
depends on the possibility of describing at least some aspects of the world 
by means of feature-placing propositions. An example of a feature-placing 
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proposition is “‘ There is water here’’. The peculiarity of features is that | wa: 
there are no criteria for enumerating or reidentifying instances of them, | pat 
However, we can adopt related concepts which do have such criteria—in jn; 
this case the concept of a pool of water. But we could not adopt this concept __gim 
unless we already had the concept of water. So in this case the importation | ati 
of a particular necessarily depends on the possibility of using a feature. | An 
placing proposition to describe the relevant aspect of the world. t to) 

Could this result be generalized ? Mr. Strawson thinks that it would be © 
sufficient if it could be established for typical species of basic particulars, , car 
like cats. He argues that the concept of the cat-feature would be possessed tra, 
by a person who had no notion of reidentifying particular cats, but possessed | gon 
the remainder of our concept of a cat. But would not such a person simply | of | 
possess a different concept of the relevant particular, viz. the concept of mig 
a temporal section of a cat? Mr. Strawson’s answer is that he need not possess | jg y 
such a concept. For, in general, he does not mind if the material makes it | he. 
very natural to adopt the concept of some sort of particular : all he requires | his 
is that it should be possible not to do so. However, there are some concepts 
of sharply defined and brief things, like bangs and flashes, for which we 
could not substitute feature-concepts. All we could do in such cases would flag 
be to substitute words that were appropriate to feature-concepts, but these | ula: 
words would not make any real difference. This would become evident if | Bu 
we then added a criterion of identity to the alleged feature-concept, since ny 
the addition would not amount to a conceptual innovation. But this does ' “4 
not matter, since these particulars are not basic. cha 

Chapter VII is mainly about the difficulties that we should encounter | diff 
if we tried to say everything that we do say without introducing any par- | diff 
ticulars, or at least without introducing any of the particulars that we do | tha 
introduce. The investigation touches on types of particulars that we do 
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— 8ee 
not now introduce, and provides a supplement to the discussion of basic ' it ¥ 
particulars in Part I, where Mr. Strawson confined himself to available | for 


major categories. It leads to a question of great importance to the subsidiary | 
theory : Do the words ‘ Here’ and ‘ Now’ introduce particulars? They do | grit 
not, he argues, because they do not definitely identify places and times, | hes 
but only serve as rather vague indications of the incidence of features. Of ity 
course, we could adopt devices that would introduce places and times, but | due 
the point is that we need not. If we did, the natural ones to adopt would be | que 
our present ones, which rely on our basic particulars. However, it would the 
be possible to dispense with these devices, and to rely, instead, on the inci- | int 
dence of features. Then, starting from places and times that were identified | yup 
by the incidence of features, we might go on and establish regular systems | of t 
of reference, like map-grids and calendars. par 
Mr. Strawson’s subsidiary theory is, as he himself admits, more un- | But 
vidi 

uses 

or t 





certain and speculative than his main theory. Why? There would seem | 
to be two possible reasons : either it would be because a feature-placing — 
language was impossible ; or because, although it was possible, its possibility 
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was not a necessary condition of our ordinary language, which imports 
particulars. The second of these two reasons can be quickly dismissed. For 
in all cases in which feature-placing language is possible, it would be achieved 
simply by subtracting certain conceptual elements—the criteria for enumer- 
ating and reidentifying the relevant particulars—from our ordinary language. 
And, if this subtraction could be carried out, the remainder could not fail 
to be a necessary condition of the original sum. 

But is a feature-placing language possible ? I.e., can the subtraction be 
carried out ? There are two things that might prevent it : either the sub- 
traction might make no conceptual difference ; or, although it did make a 
conceptual difference, it might not eliminate the importation of all kinds 
of particulars. Let us first examine the possibility that the subtraction 
might make no conceptual difference. Mr. Strawson says that this possibility 
is realized for such particulars as flashes and bangs. Why? Is it because 
he concentrates on reidentification, and forgets enumeration ? Certainly, in 
his account of the difference between a feature-concept and the ordinary 
concept of a particular of the relevant kind, he gradually allows enumeration 
to be forgotten. And this might explain why he says what he does about 
flashes and bangs. For there is never any possibility of reidentifying partic- 
ulars like these : or, if there is, it is only an extremely marginal possibility. 
But they can certainly be enumerated. So we could subtract the idea of 
enumerating them. Then people would say “ More flashing ’’, instead of 
“Another flash’. Would this involve a conceptual change, or only a verbal 
change ? He says that it would only involve a verbal change. But it is 
difficult to understand his position. For, according to him, there is a general 
” and “‘ There is x-ing here ’’, in 
that the first of these two sentences introduces a particular, whereas the 
second does not. And if flashes were an exception to this general principle, 
it would have to be because there were no criteria for reidentifying them or 
for enumerating them. But, in fact, there are criteria for enumerating them. 

This brings us to the second possible obstacle to the subtraction of 
criteria for enumerating and reidentifying particulars ; viz., contrary to what 
he says, the words ‘ Here’ and ‘ Now’ might introduce particulars, so that 
it would never be possible for a feature-placing language to avoid the intro- 
duction of all particulars. Do they? Here we run up against a difficult 
question that is never fully answered in the book : What are the limits of 
the concept of a particular ? This question might have been pursued earlier, 
in the discussion of Mr. Strawson’s main theory, when it was objected that 
numbers are not complete in his sense of that word : for in the final chapter 
of the book, he says that numbers, although they are individuals, are not 
particulars, and this would provide him with an answer to the objection. 
But then he would have to draw a general distinction between those indi- 


_ Viduals that are particulars and those that are not. The criterion that he 


_ Uses is probably one that he suggests in Part I, viz., location in either space 
| ow time or both. He is clearly thinking of this criterion in Part II when he 
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says that the identity of particulars depends on spatio-temporal continuity, | 


If his criterion had been completeness, another part of the main theory 
would have become true by definition. 
However, this restriction of the concept of a particular does not help 


him here. What further restrictions does he adopt? He has no general | 


objection to classifying places and times as particulars. Nor does he insist 
that, if places are to count as particulars, they must be equal in area or 
volume, or that, if times are to count as particulars, they must be equal 
in length. Incidentally, if he had insisted on these conditions, it is hard to 
see how anyone who introduced no particulars except spaces and times 
could ever verify this equality except locally and recently. So how could 
he achieve a map-grid or a calendar? But Mr. Strawson’s objection to 
allowing that the words ‘ Here’ and ‘ Now’ introduce particulars does not 
rest on any of these considerations. It simply rests on the view that these 
words are only indefinite indications of spaces and times. But is this view 
correct ? Perhaps the use of one of these words on a given occasion and in 
a given context does provide a definite indication, in spite of the fact that 
the extent of what is indicated varies from occasion to occasion. If so, the 
case for saying that the words ‘ Here’ and ‘ Now’ do not introduce partic. 
ulars would be undermined. 

In the eighth, and final chapter, Mr. Strawson is chiefly concerned with 
the secondary sense of ‘subjection’. Particulars are subjected in the 
primary sense, and individuals that are not particulars are subjected in 
the secondary sense. An individual that is not a particular is a term that is 
subjected and collected in much the same way that universals collect partic- 
ulars. Individuals are logical subjects. 

The extension of the sense of ‘subjection’ raises various questions. 
E.g., are there any types of expression reserved for introducing individuals! 
How should definite descriptions be interpreted ? But far the most important 
question is whether the extension of the sense of ‘ subjection ’ is legitimate. 
A nominalist, like Professor Quine,* would resist it, and try to ensure that 
logical subjects were, wherever possible, particulars ; or rather, since, as has 
been mentioned, he substitutes existential propositions for propositions 
introducing particulars, his policy is to ensure that, as far as possible, 
quantification should range only over particulars. But it is difficult to 
eliminate the subjection of all individuals that are not particulars. Why 
try? Mr. Strawson suggests that there are two motives behind this policy. 
First, nominalists are too impressed by the fact that particulars are the 
paradigm logical subjects. Secondly, they are influenced by certain views 
about existence. 

The examination of this second motive is the most important thing in 
this chapter. It will be remembered that when Mr. Strawson drew his 
grammatical distinction between subject and predicate, he postponed 


‘Professor Quine denies that he has ever been a nominalist : he has only speculated 
on what can be got from a nominalistic basis (Word and Object, p. 243, footnote [1960] ). 
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| consideration of the categorial aspect of Professor Quine’s theory. Now it 


is an essential part of that theory that singular terms are accessible to 
quantification, whereas general terms are not. In the earlier passage Mr. 
Strawson interpreted this as a grammatical thesis, and claimed that it 
coincided with his grammatical distinction between subject and predicate. 
But he also pointed out that it might be given a categorial interpretation, 
and he here gives it one : singular terms that are paradigm logical subjects 
—i.e. particulars—are accessible to quantification, whereas universals are 
not. But why should anyone maintain this? Because there is only one 
correct way of generalizing “‘ Fa” existentially, viz. ‘(3 x) (Fx)”’, and not 
“(3 ¢) (¢a)”. But why is this ? Because the introduction of a particular 
presupposes an empirical fact of the form “ ¢a”’, so that “(3 ¢) (¢a) ” says 
no more than the mere use of “a” presupposes : whereas the introduction 
of a universal does not presuppose an empirical fact of the form “ ¢a”’, so 
that ‘‘ (3 x) (Fx) ”’ does say more than is presupposed by the mere use of 
“F”. So the categorial element in Professor Quine’s theory rests on Mr. 
Strawson’s main theory that particulars must be introduced in a way in 
which universals need not be introduced. In any case, this asymmetry of 
quantification is not enough to establish that only particulars exist. For 
why should we not say that “(3 2x) (Fx)” is equivalent to “ F exists” ? 
Of course, it would only be equivalent to that use of “ F exists’ in which 
it means ‘“‘ F is instantiated’, and not to the other use which does not 
imply instantiation. 

The chapter ends with a brief summary in which Mr. Strawson brings 
together the conclusions of the two parts. The task of descriptive meta- 
phyics is to give an account of the actual structure of our thought about 
the world, and in each part of this book he tries to establish an important 
feature of our conceptual scheme. Now it is a widely held belief that material 
bodies and persons occupy a central position among individuals ; and the 
main purpose of the first part of the book is to show that material bodies 
and persons are the basic particulars for us, while the main purpose of the 
second part is to show that particulars occupy a central position among 
individuals, because they are the paradigm logical subjects. Moreover, if 
there is a connection between the idea of an individual and the idea of 
existence, we should have an explanation of the belief that material bodies 
and persons are what primarily exist. 

Mr. Strawson is more interested in the motives for the nominalist’s 
programme than in the technical difficulties of carrying it out. His most 
important suggestion is that his main theory explains the view that the 
only correct existential generalization of “ Fa” is “(3 x) (Fx)”’. If that 
theory is correct, does it really explain the view? Suppose that we take 
into account the fact that predicates vary in the number of their places, 
Then “(3 ¢) (¢a) ” does say more than is presupposed by the mere use of 
“a”, since “a” might presuppose a fact of the form “2Ra’”’. Similarly, 


if a conjunction is generalized existentially in this way, “(3 $) (¢a.¢b) ” 
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says more than is presupposed by the mere use of “‘ a ”’ and “ b’”’. Moreover | 


his explanation does not apply to a double generalization, like “(3 ¢) (2 2) 
(¢x)”’. He would probably meet the second and third of these objections 
by saying that his explanation only needs to fit the basic case in which a 


proposition that is not molecular is generalized once. For this reply would | 


rest on a principle that he used earlier, in his account of subjection—the | 


principle that a connection only has to be made out in the primary cases, 


But how can the first of the three objections be met? The explanation | 
surely ought not to be restricted to a world in which predicates only have | 


one place. 

This chapter raises again the question of the limits of the concept of a 
particular. There are two reasons why it is important here. First, the task 
that the nominalist has undertaken must be precisely specified. Secondly, 


Mr. Strawson’s summary presents a problem of interpretation, and the | 
precise determination of the concept of a particular would probably contribute | 


to its solution. He says that, if we put together the main theses of each part 
of his book, we shall have an explanation of the fact that material bodies 


and persons occupy a central position among individuals. But what is this , 


fact ? It presumably includes the fact—if it is a fact—that they are the 
basic individuals. But everything that can be subjected and collected in 
the way in which universals collect particulars counts as an individual, 


and when Mr. Strawson argued that material bodies and persons are basic, | 
he did not consider individuals that are not particulars. So why does he | 


generalize his thesis now ? His reason must be that he has said that a partic- 
ular must be in space or time or both, and though this does not precisely 


delimit the concept of a particular, the arguments of Part I would show | 


that no individual could be basic if it was outside this area, while of those 
individuals that are inside it material bodies and persons are, in fact, basic. 
But, if anyone expressed this thesis by saying that material bodies and 
persons are what primarily exist, he would only mean that they do exist, 
and are primary. 


The second part of this book stands in the great tradition of categorial | 


investigations, and its special merit is that it does not simplify the material 
in an unrealistic way. For Mr. Strawson’s purpose really is to describe what 
he finds. But it is also to explain, and his two theories are new and im- 
portant. But they are also so comprehensive and extended that at certain 
points the arguments for them need reinforcing. Often this could be done, 
but it is not clear how it should be done at the crucial point where he has 


to show that, when a person mentions a particular, the empirical proposition | 
through which he would identify it, if asked, is part of what he means, | 
although he does not in any way communicate it. Perhaps this connection | 
could be established : or perhaps the first theory does not really require 
that what is presupposed should be part of what is meant. Certainly the © 


connection between identification and meaning needs to be made clearer, 


whether or not this would have the effect of strengthening the concept of | 
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presupposition. Similarly, in the first part of the book, if the main contention 
of the earlier part of this discussion is correct, Mr. Strawson’s concept of 
a criterion is not firm enough to bear all the weight that is put on it. But 
these criticisms are, in part, comments on the great range and difficulty of 
the problems that he is investigating. It is not surprising that two technical 
concepts that have to do so much should need to be very carefully forged. 


Davip PEARS 
Christ Church, Oxford. 
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A History of Philosophy. Vol. IV—Descartes to Leibniz. Vol. V—Hobbes to Hume. 
By Freperick Copieston, 8.J. (London : Burns Oates. 1958-59. Pp. xi + 370; 
and ix + 440. Price 30s each). 


The fourth volume of Father Copleston’s History of Philosophy is scholarly, judicious 
and clearly written. It contains no startling new interpretations (it would be wro: 
that it shouid), and it will admirably fulfil its function of helping the student to find his 
way about in the period. It is a history of philosophies, rather than of philosophy, 
in that it is concerned to analyse the great systems rather than to convey the mental 
climate of the age. Descartes and Spinoza have five chapters each, Leibniz four, and 
Pascal and Malebranche one each, while only the introduction and the chapter on the 
Cartesians treat of general development and lesser figures. This is perhaps inevitable : 
philosophy as we now see it is dominated by the great figures. But a historian should 
perhaps remind us that their contemporaries may not have seen them quite as we do. 
Father Copleston makes excellent and welcome use of the Nouveaux Essais in expound- 
ing Leibniz, and the reader is, of course, informed (p. 269) that they were not published 
until 1765, but the unwary may nevertheless receive a false impression of the Leibniz 
known in his lifetime. 

This kind of history may fail in three ways : through omission, through false em. 
phasis and through lack of clarity. There is no lack of clarity here. In fact, there is 
an obvious danger that the clarity of exposition may lead the weaker student to rely 
on Father Copleston rather than on the original texts. The style is very easy, although 
there are a few expressions which read strangely in ordinary English, e.g. ‘ in function of’ 
(pp. 50, 151), ‘ prescind from ’ (p. 252) and ‘ assumes the very questionable assumption 
of ’ (p. 189). 

I have noted the following omissions which give rise to some distortion : (1) No 
mention is made of Descartes’ extreme doctrine that necessary truths are subject to 
the will of God, although the doctrine was mentioned with qualified approval by Spinoza 
and decisively rejected by Leibniz. (2) There is no discussion of the T'ractatus Theologico- 
Politicus as a work of Biblical criticism. In view of the importance of this aspect of 
Spinoza’s work for his subsequent reputation and influence, the omission seems strange 
in a history, and particularly in one which devotes a chapter to Pascal, claiming him, 
although rather apologetically, as a philosopher, and treats Malebranche almost en- 
tirely as a theologian and apologist. (3) When discussing Leibniz’s attempted com- 
pletion of the Ontological Argument, Father Copleston does not bring out the difficulty 
of the view that all positive predicates are compatible, nor does he mention the fact 
that this view prevented Leibniz from dealing satisfactorily with negation in his logical 
works. 

Volume V maintains the same high level of exposition. Here the canvas is more 
crowded and, perhaps because the giants are not so gigantic, the reader has a stronger 
impression of the whole intellectual life of the period and the mutual influence of 
contemporary thinkers. Locke and Hume receive the most extensive treatment and, 
after them, Hobbes and Berkeley. But Father Copleston also deals with Boyle and 
Newton, the Cambridge Platonists, the Deists and their opponents, Bishop Butler and 
the minor moralists, and with Adam Smith and the Scottish Commonsense School. He 
makes very few mistakes, but surely it is a mistake to say (p. 249) that, according to 
Berkeley, bodies are congeries of ideas and so visual signs, and again, to suggest (p. 287) 
that according to Hume flame necessarily causes heat. It would be difficult on Hume’s 
view to make a distinction between causation and necessary causation. ‘1716’ on 
p- 259 is a misprint for ‘ 1766’. 

Both volumes are well-indexed and contain useful bibliographies. 


MartHa KNEALE 


The Early Reception of Berkeley’s Immaterialism, 1710-1733. By H. M. BRackEN. 
(Hague : Nijhoff. 1959. Pp. xi + 123. Price Guilders 9.50). 


In this scholarly and well-documented work Professor Bracken of the State Uni- 
versity of lowa makes a useful contribution to Berkeleian scholarship, continuing the 
researches of Professor R. H. Popkin (‘ Berkeley and Pyrrhonism’, Review of Meta- 
physics, V (1951-52), pp. 223-46 ; ‘ L’Abbé Foucher ’ (1957), Bulletin de la Société d’ Etude 
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du X VIIe Siecle, No. 33; and ‘ David-Renaud Boullier et l’évéque Berkeley ’, Revue 
philosophique, July-Sept. 1958) into the Continental connections of Berkeley’s thought. 

Bracken here prints and discusses (1) A review of Berkeley’s Principles in the 
Journal des Sgavans for Sept. 1711, (2) A long review of the Three Dialogues in the 
Journal Litéraire (first number) for May-June, 1713, (3) Notices of both books in the 
Mémoires de Trévoux for, respectively, May and December, 1713, and strictures on 
“les Immatérialistes,”” by Pére Tournemine, and (4) Selections about Berkeley from 
Chambers’ Cyclopaedia, 1728. 

With the exception of No. 2 (mis-dated ‘1715’ in our edition of the Works) all 
these excerpts are new to Berkeleian scholars ; but thanks to Dr. Bracken’s courtesy, 
Jessop and I were able to include the references in the Addenda to our Vol. IX. 

Bracken sets this new material in perspective by his explanatory comments and 
penetrating exegesis, and he rounds off his study suitably with a chapter on Baxter’s 
criticism of Berkeley in his An Enquiry into the Nature of the Human Soul (1733). The 
author has tried to show “‘ that Berkeley’s philosophical reputation began sooner than 
has been realized ’’, and that Reid and Kant ‘“‘ who had much to do with Berkeley’s 
subsequent reputation, philosophized in a milieu which was conditioned by twenty 
years of what I hope will now be admitted as distorted criticism ’’. In these modest 
aims he has certainly succeeded. I think he has done more ; he has certainly made one 
reader conscious of the reasons why in every generation Berkeley is more criticized 
than read. 

Let us take a bird’s eye view of what these old reviewers said. The notices, grouped 
by me above under No. (3), are all made from the narrow standpoint of the religious 
controversialist, and they do not deserve this resurrection ; the reviewers, Jesuists, are 
using Berkeley as a weapon in their wordy war with the Malebranchists. Their descrip- 
tion of Berkeley as ‘‘ Malbranchiste de bonne foi’’, though one-sided, confirms the 
opinion I expressed years ago of the influence of the Recherche upon Berkeley during 
his formative period. 

When, by way of contrast, we turn to No. (4), we find that Chambers quotes and 
comments on Berkeley almost as if the Berkeleian system were without a God. Cham- 
bers is interested in the Berkeleian epistemology, especially in his doctrine of abstrac- 
tion, and he says that Berkeley “‘ has gone a good way. . . towards setting our philo- 
sophy on a new footing ’’. 

The two substantial French reviews (my Nos. 1 and 2) have a wider outlook, and 
they touch on most parts of Berkeley’s teaching. The second of these pieces, the review 
of the Three Dialogues in the Journal Litéraire, wins praise from Bracken, which I 
thought undeserved. Both reviews show scant respect for Berkeley. Both fail to see 
the difference between a denial of material substance and a denial of the world of sense ; 
and both fail to take Berkeley’s idea of sense as a sensible idea, an idea that can be 
sensed. These are cardinal mistakes. 

By and large all this new critical material, continental and domestic, is to Bracken 
“distorted criticism ’’, and in view of the compliment he is kind enough to pay Pro- 
fessor Jessop and myself, he evidently goes part of the way with us ; but he branches 
off somewhere. In his handling of the Journal Litéraire review and of Baxter’s criti- 
cisms here, as well as in his article ‘‘ Berkeley’s Realisms’’ which appeared in the 
Philosophical Quarterly (VIII), he finds some radical inconsistency in Berkeley for 
reasons which I cannot follow, or altogether understand. Common sense is a point 
concerned, and so is sameness, especially the sameness of ideas. The writer of the 
Journal Litéraire review speaks on both points, and so does Bracken, and in the hope of 
clearing Berkeley of the charge of inconsistency, I will examine concisely what they say. 

The French reviewer specifies nine difficulties he sees in Berkeley’s system. Bracken 
lists them (pp. 48-49), and adds the comment, “‘ these conclusions indicate how far 
Berkeley has moved from common sense’. To me they indicate how far the reviewer 
was from understanding Berkeley, and I can see in them no reflection at all upon 
Berkeley’s common sense, though common sense requires him at times (and all pre- 
cisionists, including philosophers) to depart from common speech, as Berkeley himself 
admits (Works, II, p. 244). Perhaps Bracken does not accept the distinction between 
common sense and common speech ; if that is so, this may be the point where our 
interpretations of Berkeley diverge. 

Of these nine difficulties two are nonsensical statements, arbitrarily fathered on 
Berkeley by the reviewer ; two are parodies of Berkeley’s teaching about the divine 
activity, representing that activity as intermittent. The other five ring the changes on 
the theme that the only sameness man meets in himself or in sensible things is very 
great similarity, the sameness of the indistinguishable. This principle is plain, common 
sense truth. Berkeley uses it, but there is nothing peculiarly Berkeleian in it. We men 
are always changing ; the things around us are always changing ; no two observers 
can occupy precisely the same viewpoint at precisely the same moment. Two percep- 
tions, be they perceivings or percepts, however similar, can never be absolutely identical. 
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That is common sense, though to say these truths a man may have to depart from 
common speech. Berkeley speaks with the vulgar, where he can, and with them he 
thinks that we see and touch what we see and touch, and not some other thing ; but he 
does not think with them where they are wrong, nor speak with them where to do so 
would mislead. 

If Professor Bracken and I sit at the “ same ” table and look at the “‘ same ”’ book, 
for all practical purposes we are seeing the “same” thing, or in Berkeleian phrase, 
the same “ collection of ideas”’. He and I are not seeing each his private idea of a 
sensible book, much less his private idea of a material book. We are seeing directly a 
publicly accessible “ idea-thing ”, and “‘ ideas of . . .” are off the map. We are seeing 
the same book for all practical purposes, and if one had to qualify that statement in 
expounding the minutiae of perceptual error, the inconsistency would not be grave. I 
doubt if Berkeley’s alleged inconsistency in the Third Dialogue amounts to more. 

The Eternal Spirit gives us the book to see, and gives us to see the book ; but er 
hypothesi He does not perceive by sense ; and it is futile to discuss whether His ideas 
are also our ideas ; but a theist can truthfully say that what are His ideas by origin 
are our ideas, yours and mine, by reception and perception. 

A. A. Luce 


Positivist Thought in France during the Second Empire 1851-1870. By D. G. CHaruton, 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press. 1959. Pp. ix + 251. Price 35s). 


That the index of Russell’s History of Western Philosophy contains no mention of 
Comte or any other leading French positivist is one more indication of the breadth of 
the English Channel in matters philosophical. A study in English of the development 
of positivist thought during the Second Empire is therefore a welcome event. 

In a sense, however, this study confirms Russell’s tacit condemnation. Dr. Charlton 
defines positivism philosophically, but he proceeds to show that hardly any of those 
to whom the term ‘ positivist ’ was and is most frequently applied remained true to 
its philosophical doctrine. Comte metamorphosed himself into the “‘ High Priest of 
Humanity”, and Dr. Charlton shows convincingly how traces of his later didactic 
moralism are visible even in his earlier work. Both Renan and Taine, in their different 
ways, deserted the undogmatic positivist standpoint for the more definite and more 
questionable assertions of scientism. Of those whom Dr. Charlton calls “the true 
friends of positivism ’’, even Littré showed significant deviations, whilst Claude Bernard, 
who came closest to maintaining the doctrine in practice, refused to accept the posi- 
tivist label. 

One is, indeed, tempted to wonder whether Dr. Charlton is taking the best course 
in sticking to his definition of positivism as an epistemological theory and whether 
some far looser but more social definition would not be more appropriate, for it is 
surely the attempt to understand and improve human society by scientific methods 
which gives motive force to the movement. Dr. Charlton does not neglect this aspect 
of positivism, but he does subordinate it to the purely philosophical one. One of the 
general points he is trying to make is that the importance of positivism during the 
Second Empire has been exaggerated ; whilst this is true on a strictly philosophical 
definition of positivism, it is probably less so if a wider view is taken. 

This, however, does not detract from the merit of Dr. Charlton’s book, which is 
an attractively written and thoughtfully presented account of the many currents of 
thought in and around positivism. One’s only regret is that he has perhaps tried to 
cover too much ground. The last third of the book is devoted to a study of two Par- 
nassian poets influenced by positivism: Louise Ackerman and Sully Prudhomme. 
Both are interesting characters, but neither is sufficiently outstanding either as poet 
or as thinker to merit such detailed treatment in a general work of this nature. One 
would rather have seen, instead, a more detailed study of the later Comte, for though 
the story of his transformation into a positivist Pope has been told before, it is well 
worth retelling. As it stands, Dr. Charlton’s account of Comte, excellent thought it is, 
needs to be supplemented from other sources. 

J. H. Bromritt 


The Problems of Perception. By R. J- Hrrst. (London: Allen & Unwin. 1959. Pp. 
330. Price 30s). 


Mr. Hirst is nothing if not thorough. His discussions of the problems of perception 
are meticulous and detailed. Unfortunately the result is a tendency towards repetitious- 
ness, and the book would have gained from more careful pruning. 
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The critical parts of the book—the discussions of sense-data, phenomenalism, and 
rhaps what Mr. Hirst chooses to call “‘ linguistic methods ’—should prove very useful. 

Boe meticulousness comes into its own, and the painstaking discussion of sense-data, 
in particular, is rewarding. In his rejection of sense-data, Mr. Hirst is on the side of 
the angels, although his discussion perhaps concentrates over much on the views of 
Professor Price. Perhaps a greater understanding of the spirit of the sense-datum 
theory might have been gained by attention to Moore, who, after all, introduced the 
notion. 

Mr. Hirst shows also an inordinate respect for the writing of neurologists on this 
subject, and since they have tended to espouse versions of the representative theory 
of perception his discussion of that theory in general is similarly respectful. Indeed, his 
own theory shows tendencies in that direction. It is difficult to see why neurologists 
should be given such respect, since while their writings on neurology deserve every 
attention, their theories of perception tend to be philosophical in character, and should 
be treated as such. 

This point is not unconnected with Mr. Hirst’s method. He talks in terms of theories 
and hypotheses, and he describes his aim as that of providing the best hypothesis to 
deal with the facts. Are the philosophical problems concerning perception, then, 
scientific problems ? They are surely conceptual in nature : that is to say, that the prime 
philosophical task in this sphere is to provide an understanding of the concept of per- 
ception. Mr. Hirst does something in that direction, but the understanding is obscured 
by his method. The quasi-scientific approach gives the book an old-fashioned flavour. 
It is not insignificant that it has a section entitled ‘ Linguistic Methods’, in which a 
number of different philosophical inquiries are discussed and dismissed. It is time 
that the phrase ‘ linguistic philosophy’ died a well-earned death. Greater attention 
to the spirit of the philosophical inquiries mentioned might have brought out the 
extent to which the real issues are conceptual in nature. 

Mr. Hirst’s theory depends upon a view of the mind-body relationship which is be- 
coming rather fashionable. This is to the effect that mental processes and brain pro- 
cesses are identical, revealing, as Mr. Hirst says, different aspects. This will hardly 
do as a solution of the mind-body problem, since the term ‘ aspect’ is a perceptual 
one and suggests that the inner aspect is indeed revealed to someone. Who is this some- 
one? Mr. Hirst answers that it is the person—who is to be identified with the whole 
organism. But the concept of a person cannot be treated in so cavalier a fashion, as 
witness Mr. Strawson’s recent discussion of it. The “‘ identity view ’’ might conceivably, 
though not, I think, actually, do as an account of the nature of sensations, but not as 
an answer to the mind-body problem. 

Mr. Hirst’s theory itself is to the effect that things set up in us causal processes 
which are identical with “‘ unconscious sentience ”’. This is in turn modified by cortical 
processes, and its result in its inner aspect is “‘ perceptual consciousness’. The last 
is adverbial in character although it seems to the subject to be of an act/object character. 
It must be distinguished from perception itself, since this corresponds to the whole 
process of stimulation and cortical activity and consists in a relation to a public object. 
Perceptual consciousness is only a part of perception, and it accounts for hallucinations, 
illusions, etc., which, on Mr. Hirst’s view, make impossible any direct, realist theory 
of perception. When we appear to see something we are concerned with perceptual 
consciousness only. (This account by no means allows for the complexity of the theory.) 

The defects of Mr. Hirst’s method here come to the fore. The difference between 
perception and perceptual consciousness is surely a conceptual one. Perceptual con- 
sciousness cannot be regarded as a part of perceiving (cf. Wittgenstein, Phil. Invest. 
197e. “‘ Seeing as. . .’ is not part of perception.”). To speak of a man as perceiving 
something or on the other hand as having a certain form of consciousness or experience 
may be to consider the same phenomenon, but as falling under different concepts. It 
: May be to apply to the same phenomenon different ways of thinking about it. To make 
this clear is not a matter of analysis in any ordinary sense of that word. Mr. Hirst 
appears to mistake the task of elucidating concepts for one of analysing a phenomenon 
into parts or stages. This point is fundamental, and because of it his theory is, despite 
persistent exposition, unsatisfying and even mysterious. 

Mr. Hirst has two very creditable aims : (1) to show that the objects of perception 
are public, and (2) to show that perception is nevertheless dependent on causal processes. 

reconciliation of these two aspects of perception presents a real problem. But the 
solution can be arrived at only by first seeking an understanding of what it is to per- 
ceive things around us. Too ready an assumption that ‘ perception’ is the name of 
& process which is to be identified with the causal processes, since it depends upon them, 
8 great mistake. Mr. Hirst’s theory is complex, and I have not given due recognition 
to its subtlety, but I do not think that it avoids this mistake. 
D. W. HamMiyn 
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Authority. Edited by C. J. Frrepricu. (Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard University Pregs, 
London : 0.U.P. 1958. Pp. viii + 234. Price 40s). 


This volume is the first of a projected series of annual publications by the American 
Society for Political and Legal Philosophy, based on the conviction that there are g 
number of problems within this field that require “ interdisciplinary exploration, tzeat. 
ment and discussion’ (p. v). Although it originated in discussions held at the 1956 
meeting of the Society, it is not merely a collection of papers read at that meeting, but 
also contains some essays written later. The contributions vary greatly both in content 
and in quality. Some are philosophical, but others are historical, anthropological, or 
sociological, and others again deal with more or less current political issues, mostly 
from a primarily American point of view. Unfortunately for readers of this journal, 
the non-philosophical essays tend to be much better than the philosophical ones, 
although even the former suffer at times from the lack of a clear and consistent con. 
ceptual framework. A series of essays of this kind could profitably begin with some 
discussion of various meanings of the word ‘ authority’ and some allied terms ; the 
non-philosophical writers might thereby be encouraged to concentrate on one meaning 
at a time, instead of using it in two or three different senses in the course of a single 
argument, or, what is worse, using it so vaguely that it can hardly be said to have a 
meaning at all. It would be tedious and unprofitable to comment separately on all the 
essays ; I shall here mention only three of the more interesting. 

Jerome Hall, in Authority and the Law, says that one characteristic of authority 
is that it neither is, nor has to be, rationally or scientifically defended : “‘ An expert 
need not give his reasons ; indeed, when he gives his reasons he is not functioning as 
an authority ” (p. 63). Yet the whole purpose of C. J. Friedrich’s essay on Authority, 
Reason and Discretion is to deny the common opinion that authority and reason con- 
flict and to show that authority, as opposed to power, depends for its existence on 
the ability of its holder to defend his decision in a reasoned manner, if he is challenged 
to do so. The danger of saying in effect, as nearly all the contributors to this book do, 
** Authority is such-and-such ”’ or “‘ Authority, in the strict and proper sense of the 
term, is such-and-such ”’ is that one creates the quite mistaken impression that such 
writers as Hall and Friedrich are genuinely contradicting one another and i 
conflicting statements about the same thing ; whereas they are in fact talking about 


two quite distinct concepts, both of which are, for historical reasons which could be | 


given, denoted by the one word ‘ authority ’. There is no harm in a writer’s preoccupation 
with authority in one sense of the word ; but he must not assume that the sense in 
which he is interested is its only legitimate, or even its most important sense. Inci- 
dentally, although Friedrich has much to say that is interesting, he lapses from time 
to time into unbelievably bad English. To say “ it explains why authority is so often 


seen in the perspective of its psychological penumbra ”’ (p. 45) is perhaps not quite | 
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as obscure as it is horrible ; but what excuse is there for such gibberish as ‘‘ The escape | 
into the psychological concomitants of this datum of political experience suggests _ 
that a crucial aspect belonging to its ontological core has not yet been laid bare” | 


(p. 32)? 

It is worth saying rather more about the essay by Hannah Arendt called What was 
Authority ? In defending her thesis that authority has vanished from the modern 
world she refuses, very properly, to discuss the vague abstraction ‘ authority in general’, 
and concentrates on one specific concept of authority which, she argues, has been 
dominant in the history of Western civilisation. This is likely to be a much more fruitful 
approach than that of most of her colleagues, and much of what she says is interesting 
and important. The concept of authority with which she is concerned is inextricably 


8 


connected with the concept of tradition. It is, in fact, the Roman idea of auctoritas, | 
which she interprets, following Mommsen, as the augmenting or strengthening of the | 


origina! foundation of the city. Authority is thus rooted in tradition ; if there is no 
historical tradition to preserve, there is nothing for authority to do, and thus no possi- 
bility of its existing. The non-existence of such a tradition among the Greeks explains, 


according to Dr. Arendt, the lack of success met with by Plato and Aristotle in their | 
efforts to establish a workable concept of authority. On the other hand, the ending — 
of, the tradition over a large area of Christendom at the Reformation, and the growth _ 


of the modern idea of the self-sufficiency and importance of the individual man, explain 
its uselessness today, in spite of its successful transference from its original Roman 
form into the superficially different, but essentially similar, authority of the Catholic 
Church. 

Dr. Arendt’s attempt to state the history of this concept of authority in broad terms, 
illuminating though it is at times, would be more impressive if some of her historical 
details were more accurate. She asserts twice, without evidence, the unplausible view 
that Plato altered his original theory of forms to make it useful for a theory of politics; 
and she is guilty of an exaggeration when she says that the word “ ‘ good ’ in the Greek 
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vocabulary always means ‘ good for’ or ‘fit’ ”’ (p. 93). She also makes the mistake 
of supposing that one can refute Plato’s ideal of the philosopher-king by quoting Kant’s 
dictum that ‘‘ the possession of power inevitably corrupts the free judgment of reason ”’ ; 
the notion that power corrupts was not a discovery of Kant’s, still less of Acton’s, as 
is even More commonly believed, but was a commonplace of Greek political thought 
and was accepted by Plato himself, as he makes clear in the Gorgias. In the Republic, 
Plato speculated with the idea that it might be possible so to train a few specially selected 
individuals that they would form an exception to the general rule ; this idea may be 
mistaken, but it cannot be shown to be mistaken merely by reiterating the rule. 
When Dr. Arendt comes to discuss the Roman concept of auctoritas, she makes 
the astonishing statement that ‘‘ the most conspicuous character of those in authority 
is that they do not have power ”’ (p. 100), and quotes in support Cicero’s remark that 
belongs to the people and auctoritas to the Senate. But although this neat 
division operated in the great days of the Roman Republic, it was certainly not so 
under the Empire. It is true that Augustus claimed to have no more potestas than any 
of his fellow-magistrates, while excelling all in auctoritas ; but it must be remembered 
that to have ‘ only’ the potestas of a consul and a tribune was to have a great deal, 
while the later emperors could not have made even this claim with any shadow of 


justification. 
J. Kemp 


Christian Rationalism and Philosophical Analysis. By F. H. Ciuzopury. (London : 
James Clarke. 1959. Pp. 162. Price 15s). 

Critique of Religion and Philosophy. By WALTER KauFrMANN. (London : Faber & Faber. 
1959. Pp. xvii + 325. Price 25s). 


The dust-jacket of Dr. Cleobury’s book appreciates that: “‘ A statement of the 
case for rational theism in the middle of the twentieth century must take account of 
the rise of linguistic analysis’ ; and assures us, “‘ The author . . . welcomes the new 
interest in language, and . . . uses language analysis in the service of theism”’. He 

by identifying ‘‘ three trends of argument, all hostile to Christianity ’’ : namely, 
first, “‘ the attempt of the logical positivists . . . to dismiss as meaningless all ‘ meta- 
physical’ statements’; second, “‘ the denial that sentences about right and wrong 
conduct are statements of fact’; and third, the ‘logical behaviourism’ of Ryle and 
others. On all three Cleobury is uncompromising : ‘‘ These are definite attacks on the 
Christian faith ’’ (p. 9). He has no time for An Hmpiricist’s View of the Nature of Re- 
ligious Belief, that curiously perverse yet illuminating attempt to offer what is in fact 
an empirically innocuous substitute for the faith of the Saints and the Fathers in the 
ise of a philosophical analysis of religious assertions. “‘ God exists objectively, in- 
dently of owr existence ”’ (p. 27). As to values, they are facts : “‘ the ‘ real value ’ 
of man is his value for God ” (p. 99) ; and so, presumably, all true value propositions 
simply state facts about the Divine preference structure. While of course any thesis 
of universal malingering—though people flinch and moan, they never actually suffer 
pain—is obviously preposterous. 

Unfortunately Cleobury has not equipped himself adequately. It is just not good 
enough, having once decided to refer to the controversy on theology and falsification, 
to draw your account at second hand from E. L. Mascall’s Words and Images (pp. 15- 
17). Again, how shocked Professor Paton himself would be at someone relying on his 
Gifford lectures as their sole authority for Russell’s ‘A Free Man’s Worship ’ (p. 98). 
After such comparatively minor signs of skimped preparation it is not surprising to 
find that the author has not completed his homework on Hume. Thus he willingly 
allows that we cannot prove the existence of God, if proof means showing that it is 
logically necessary. But this would involve a preposterous restriction on the use of 
the word : “‘ All our knowledge of the real world is based on observation (including 
experiment) and rational reconstruction ”’ (p. 20). Having gone thus far with Hume, 
Cleobury should surely have noticed his radical objections to “ the religious hypothesis 
-.. considered . . . as a particular method of accounting for the visible phenomena 
of the universe ’”’ (HHU § XI). To have done this might have made a remarkable book ; 
for how many theist theologians have ever really taken account of this shaking of 
the foundations ? Instead, Hume appears here as the protagonist of an eponymous 
fallacy, which consists in affirming “ that we experience events as separate ” (p. 129). 
Yet, though Hume certainly does sometimes write as if he wanted to maintain that 
experiences comes in loose and separate atoms, surely a sympathetic reading, especially 
of the mature Enquiries and Dialogues, shows that the weight of his argument bears 
chiefly on more philosophical points : it is impossible to discern logically necessary 
— between things, or to know a priori what may or may not be the cause 

what. 
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Cleobury’s book is important as an omen rather than valuable as a contribution, 
We are probably in for a swarm. Nevertheless, authors and publishers ought to hesitate, 
There are already good books in this field, written by people who know their way around, 
It is really not much use to launch on a discussion of ‘ Human Freedom and Diving 
Omniscience ’ armed with a few fading catchwords : ‘“‘ Another example of a pseudo. 
problem arising from the confusion of language standpoints is the alleged problem of 
the ‘ freedom of the will’ ”’ (p. 106) ; especially if in the end you propose to appeal to 
the orthodox but dubiously intelligible contention that ‘‘ my actions which are still 
‘future ’ to me are known to Him. But not fore known. His awareness transcends 
time altogether” (p. 124). Lorenzo Valla in the fifteenth century—and no doubt 
others earlier—was already arguing the stronger thesis that even genuine foreknow. 
ledge is compatible with human freedom : while indicating that it is less easy to re. 
concile Divine omnipotence and true human responsibility (cf. his ‘ Dialogue on Free 
Will’). But this last Cleobury does not even recognize as a difficulty, except perhaps 
as an aspect of the problem of evil : ‘‘‘ Why, then, did God make the evil spirits or the 
chaotic or lawless forces which oppose Him?’ The best answer. . . is to disallow the 
question”. This is, just, saved from being a mere evasion modishly dressed by the 
insistence that it will only ‘“‘ be convincing to a person whose mind has . . . been pre. 
pared by a carefuly study of the considerations which I have urged in this book ” (pp. 
154-5). Nevertheless, such study has not convinced this person that there are any good 
grounds for disallowing the question ; inconvenient though it is to apologetic. 

Professor Kaufmann has written something of a very different sort. It is a book 
hard to characterize adequately. The greatest part consists in a discursive, good hum. 
oured, fresh not although but because sophisticated, most unusually unparochial, 
deeply humane, punishing critique of the Christian ideology. This is a remarkable 
achievement which—to draw a bow at venture—could surely have come only from 
an American Jew. “‘ Christianity preaches that love is divine and points to Jesus as 
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the incarnation of love ; but a Buddhist, and not only a Buddhist, might well say that — 
the sacrifice of a few hours’ crucifixion followed by everlasting bliss . . . while millions | 


are suffering eternal tortures in hell, is hardly the best symbol of love and self-sacrifice,” 
About hell “‘ the dominant note in the New Testament and ever since has been one of 
astounding callousness ’’ (pp. 144-5). The moral challenge is pressed home through the 


mouth of Satan in dialogue interludes : ‘‘ What great religious figure breathes vengeful- — 


ness like the Jesus of the Gospels ? How different is all this from the Upanishads and 
the Bhagavadgita, not to speak of the teachings of the Buddha ”’; and different too 
from “ the limited and therapeutic threats of the God of such Old Testament prophets 
as Jonah ”’ (p. 180). The Christ of liberal Christianity is simply not the Christ of the 
New Testament. While a Niebuhr glorifies “‘ the non-prudential character of Jesus’ 
ethic ’, the Sermon on the Mount itself is full of promises of reward and punishment 
(p. 211: cf. p. 171). Indeed, the supreme monstrosity of the doctrine of hell belongs 
necessarily at the heart of the whole traditional Christian scheme : ‘‘ As long as we 
cling to the conception of hell, God is not love in any human sense . .. And if we 
renounce the belief in hell, then the notion that God gave his son to save those who 
believe in the incarnation and resurrection loses meaning. The significance of salvation 
depends on an alternative, and in traditional Christianity this alternative is eternal 
torment ”’’ (p. 144). 

But though a large part, this distinctively flavoured critique is by no means the 
whole of the book. There is much philosophical commentary, stimulating particularly 
in unusual associations and comparisons : Socrates and Wittgenstein (pp. 40-3) ; Kant 
and Freud (pp. 294-7). This causerie is full of pointed things: A. E. Taylor’s mis- 
translation of gods as God “‘ illustrates his tendency to make an Anglican of Plato” 
(p. 100) ; one of Kant’s limitations is that he presupposes that “‘ a collision of duties 
or obligations is altogether unthinkable ”’ (p. 295) ; truth is far too important to permit 
patience with any uses of true calculated to diminish concern about what simply is 
the case (pp. 48-59). The author has a shrewd eye for the chink in the carapace : the 
standard American Basic Writings of St. Thomas (A. C. Pegis) tactfully omits the 
question ‘ Whether heretics should be tolerated ?’, though the answer to it is integral 
to the Angelic Doctor’s thought (p. 106) ; Fr. Copleston in his most fair-and scholarly 
History of Philosophy yet lapses in devoting “‘ exactly two pages to Maimonides compared 
to 130 on Aquinas ”’, although Maimonides had already questioned most powerfully 
the legitimacy of any attempt—such as Aquinas in fact essays in extraordinary detail 
—to delineate positively positive features of the Infinite (p. 135). 

In sum : this is a book which is scarcely possible to review ; rather one has to treat 
it as the author urges we treat scriptures—*“‘ let the experience of life that found ex- 
pression in it address us. . . allow it to change us as an encounter with a human being 
sometimes changes us” (p. 282). 


Antony FLEW 
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Isaac [sraeli. Translated with Comments by A. AtrmMann and §. M. Stern. (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press. 1958. Pp. xxiii + 226. Price 30s). 


Isaac Israeli, the earliest Jewish Neoplatonist, was court physiciar to Ubayd 
Allah al-Mahdi, ruler of N. Africa (909:934), though other biographical information 
about him is thin. He was influenced by al-Kindi’s attempt to harmonize Greek phil- 
osophy with Islam and by a lost Neoplatonic treatise which Messrs. Altmann and 
Stern are able to reconstruct in some detail. In turn Israeli had some influence upon 
the Jewish Neoplatonists of Spain, and his Book of Definitions and Book on the Elements, 
translated by Gerard of Cremona, were used by medieval philosophers, including St. 
Thomas Aquinas. The present volume (the first in the series Scripta Judaica) contains 
a translation with commentary of all Israeli’s philosophical treatises, except the Book 
on the Elements, only an excerpt from which is here translated, and in Part II a survey 
of his philosophy. 

Israeli, in line with the doctrine of creatio ex nihilo holds that two primary prin- 
ciples, first matter and form or wisdom, are created directly by God’s power and will ; 
but the subsequent elements in his ontological hierarchy arise through emanation— 
intellect, the archetypes of the three kinds of soul (rational, animal and vegetative), 
and the sphere of heaven. The last plays a key role in natural change, since from it 
the four elements arise and through them the composite substances : it thus consti- 
tutes the bridge between the higher hypostases and the sensible world. Thus there is 
a threefold division of coming-to-be : creation, emanation and natural causality. The 
essentially religious nature of Israeli’s scheme comes out in his description of the stages 
of purification, illumination and union (though union here is not with God himself, 
but with wisdom, and this preserves Israeli’s orthodoxy, which the notion of union 
with God tends to imperil ; moreover, Israeli does not have the common mystical view 
af God as being without attributes). The main role of philosophy is cathartic, to turn 
the soul, through self-knowledge, towards the contemplation of spiritual substances. 

It will be seen that the principal interest of Israeli’s writings is in his theology, 
though this is worked out against a background of philosophical distinctions (form— 
matter ; four causes ; etc.). A small complaint about the present volume is that there 
is nowhere a succinct account of the main outlines of Israeli’s system (though admit- 
tedly the fragmentariness of some of the treatises and the apparent changes in his 
thought make this hazardous), for this would have been useful for those who wish to 
know whether to plunge deeper into this rather intricate material. But Messrs. Altmann 
and Stern are due our gratitude for illuminating with such considerable scholarship 
a corner of that remarkable interplay between Greek, Muslim and Jewish ideas that 
constitutes one of the most exciting and happy consequences of the spread of Islam. 


NInIAN SMART 


The Concept of Morality. By Pratima Bowes. (London: Allen & Unwin. 1959. Pp. 
220. Price 21s). 


Mrs. Bowes has made a very creditable attempt to put forward an objective theory 
of morals which takes account of recent developments in ethical controversy, and her 
book should appeal particularly to those who feel dissatisfied with the traditional 
theories and with various brands of emotive theory. In no way austere or sanctimon- 
ious, she writes with freshness and sincerity ; and if there are touches of naiveté, that 
is perhaps because she does not neglect the simple obvious features of moral life which 
over-subtle theorists may overlook. 

Her fundamental position is that our general moral concepts “‘ embody conceptions 
of standards in accordance with which particular moral judgments proceed (or ought 
to proceed) ’’, and that ‘‘ these may in some sense become objects of a theoretical under- 
standing and knowledge . . .”” and may be treated as facts in a moral context. From 
different points of view these standards (e.g. of justice or respect for human life) may 
be regarded as ideals or ends or may be expressed in general moral principles which 
guide our ethical thinking (e.g. that no one should seek his happiness at the expense of 
others). She stresses the generality of the standards or principles and admits that the 
claims made for them do not apply to particular moral judgments. Nevertheless, the 
possibility of appeal to rationally understood standards or principles means that 
particular ethical controversies do normally admit of some conclusion which is more 
rational than others and are not just a matter of my emotions or attitudes against yours. 

The plausibility of such a view depends greatly on its working out and on the con- 
tent given to the standards or principles. Many of Mrs. Bowes’ examples are excellent 
and her detailed discussions are often persuasive, but one is still left with the feeling 
that the standards are too vague and elusive. Perhaps this is only a fault of her ex- 
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position. She never gathers all her principles together to show their interrelation ; and 
she has the habit of returning to her key notions every thirty pages or so and addi 

a little to them instead of expounding them fully once and for all, so that the reader 
wonders whether he has really grasped them and whether the different treatments 
add up to something precise and consistent. 

Though the hackneyed terms of objectivism (‘ self-evident ’, ‘ intuition ’, ‘ moral 
fact ’, etc.) are prominent in Mrs. Bowes’ work, there are novel and attractive features 
in her account of them. Of particular interest is her claim that there is a distinct order 
of moral facts and a distinct kind of moral reasoning (neither inductive nor deductive), 
She supports this by pointing out, with the aid of Toulmin’s Philosophy of Science, 
that scientic ‘ facts’ are not so straightforward as controversy on this theme has sup. 
posed ; scientific laws are not matters of simple observation, nor are they always linked 
to observations by copy-book deduction or induction. Besides showing that denials 
that moral judgments are factual rely on too simple-minded a conception of fact, she 
offers various criticisms of current ethical theories, some acute but many depending on 
prior acceptance of her views ; she does not, however, exploit the emotivists’ weaknesses 
as thoroughly as she might. 

Understandably Mrs. Bowes has difficulty in dealing with the conflicts of sincere 
and informed moral judgments. She thinks that the conflict applies only to particular 
judgments and that all ‘‘ rational’ or “‘ reasonable ’’ persons who “ adopt the moral 
point of view ”’ will accept the general standards or principles. But she does not show 
that this is true of controversies about, e.g., apartheid, euthanasia, homosexuality or 
capital punishment. Also there is equivocation between ‘ rational’ and ‘ reasonable’ 
and the latter term is emotive. But even if her main theme does not convince there is 
much of value in her detailed discussions and her book deserves sympathetic reading, 


R. J. Hirst 


Rightness and Goodness—A Study in Contemporary Ethical Theory. By OLiver A, 
Jounson. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1959. Pp. vi + 163. Price 15.25 


guilders). 


It is probably foolish to insert such words as ‘ modern’ or ‘ contemporary ’ into the 
titles of one’s writings ; at any rate this, despite its sub-title, is a book about and in 
the philosophical manner of the deontologists or neo-intuitionists. The author mentions 
Ryle to thank him for “ pleasant conversations on ethics and other subjects ”’, but 
this is virtually the only sign that he is aware that anything has happened at Oxford, 
or indeed elsewhere, since the days of Prichard, Ross and Carritt. With him we are 
still in the world of appeals to moral data and insight, of rightness and goodness as 
attributes, of motives as episodes in consciousness, of fluctuating totals of value in 
the universe, and so on. All of which makes it in 1959 a book only too obviously open 
to attack for its philosophical and historical limitations. Still, it is short, elegant and, 
within its terms of reference, both clear in itself and clarifying of confusions in others ; 
and had it appeared at a time when this way of philosophising still was contemporary, 
it should ‘certainly have received a most favourable reception. 

Its plan is briefly as follows : Chapter I is introductory to the general position of 
the deontologists and especially to the basic concept of a prima facie duty. Chapter 
II deals with their arguments against axiological ethics, both those which base the 
rightness of actions on their consequences and those which base it on their motives, 
except for two arguments concerning the relevance of motives which are discussed 
later. Chapter III deals with Ross’s theory in The Right and the Good that a right act 
is one which ensures the actual fulfilment of the prima facie duty most binding on the 
agent in the given situation ; Chapter IV with the two theories put forward and, as 
Johnson points out, run confusedly together in The Foundations of Ethics, namely 
(i) that a right action consists in the setting of oneself to do that which one thinks will 
fulfil what one believes to be the most stringent prima facie duty of the moment, and 
(ii) that the right act is that which is most fitting or suitable in the overall context of 
events. All these theories are seen as successive improvements on each other, but all 
as finally breaking down in their inability to provide an intelligible connection between 
the worth of a man’s character and the nature of the actions he performs. This in- 
capacity springs directly from the view that motives can have nothing to do with duty. 
So Chapter V is given to Ross’s statement of its two main supporting arguments: 
that as one has no immediate control over one’s motives, there can be no obligation 
to act from one motive rather than from another, and that to speak of a duty to act 
from a sense of duty must lead to an infinite regress. Both arguments are judged in- 
conclusive, and good motives declared to be after all necessary conditions of right 
actions. But not, of course, sufficient. So the last chapter goes to an exposition of 
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another kind of goodness over and above that of motives and consequences, the in- 
trinsic goodness of the way of life represented by actions fulfilling duties of perfect 
obligation and of justice. And when this “ organic’ goodness is taken into account 
alongside the other two kinds, we can say that in the most general terms our actual 
duty is always to maximise goodness ; and so the two concepts are happily reunited. 

How far are Johnson’s positive arguments successful according to the standards 
of this sort of philosophy ? It is hard for an outsider to tell. At one point he finds it 
justifiably incredible that Ross should make a sharp distinction between moral right- 
ness and moral obligation ; but then he himself distinguishes just as sharply between 
my duty to act “ because I believe the act is right ” and “ because I believe it is my 
duty to do the act ’’. It all seems very odd. Still, whether in the end one makes anything 
or nothing of it all, it may well be that with its clarity and general calm sense, this book 
will make a better introduction to the writings of the deontologists than any they 
produced themselves. 

ALAN MONTEFIORE 


The Nature of Experience. By Sir RussEtt Brain. (London: O.U.P. 1959. Pp. vi 
+ 73. Price 8s 6d). 


The first two of these three Riddell Lectures contain another of Sir Russell’s brief 
excursions into the philosophy of perception; although rather slight, they contain 
some points of interest. The first lecture is useful in describing various kinds of hal- 
lucination, but while the variety and strangeness of these phenomena have not been 
sufficiently appreciated by philosophers, the explanation of them offered here (that 
they are abnormal sense-data due to a disordered brain) has long been familiar—and 
unsatisfying. 

In the second lecture there are some polemical pages of replies to several modern 
philosophers’ criticisms of the representative or causal theory which Sir Russell favours. 
(He thinks of it as the sense-datum theory and speaks of ‘ sense-data ’ not ‘ representa- 
tions’ or ‘ideas’, but the classical sense-datum theories were quite independent of 
his kind of causal approach). These replies show that he does not yet appreciate the 
epistemological difficulties, well-known from Berkeley onwards, that beset such a 
theory. His ‘‘ complete answer ”’ (p. 42) simply begs the question by assuming what is 
at issue, viz. that sense-data, private and our ‘“‘ own creation ’’, do accurately reproduce 
the primary qualities of the external world. He forgets that a radar operator, to whom 
he likens the percipient, can observe both the radar screen and the external world 
and so can compare them and calibrate the former. But ex hypothesi we cannot compare 
sense-data with the external world since our ‘“‘ observation ”’ of that world is still only 
observation of more sense-data. 

The final lecture caters mainly for the general reader : in it Sir Russell gives us his 
views on art (derived from Langer and Collingwood) and sundry reflections on religion 
and knowledge. 

R. J. Hirst 


Semantics and Necessary Truth—An Inquiry into the Foundations of Analytic Philosophy. 
By ArtHurR Pap. (New Haven: Yale University Press. London: O.U.P. 1959. 
Pp. xii + 456. Price 55s). 


This is a workmanlike and compendious volume. Whilst its style and idiom are 
“American”, its general conclusions are ‘‘ English ’—if I may use these words to 
name a not simply national distinction within analytic philosophy. As a treatment 
of its subject it has considerable merits, as a book considerable defects. The main 
defect is mildly indicated by the word “‘ compendious”’. There is a historical intro- 
duction of nearly a hundred large pages devoted to a critical examination of the views 
on necessary truth of Leibniz, Kant, Locke and Hume ; and thereafter there is scarcely 
& single contemporary philosopher who has written on the subject whose views are not 
explicitly referred to and, where they differ from the author’s, refuted point by point. 
This might be an excellent procedure in a seminar. It is almost disastrous in a book. 
Many a reader is likely to give up in weariness and surfeit long before he reaches 
Chapter 11, p. 302. And that would be a great pity. For a reader who started there 
would find an excellent treatise on the subject, incorporating the substance of all that 
has gone before, together with some interesting and suggestive applications of some 
relatively new ideas. As it is, reader and writer alike pay a heavy price for the latter’s 
reluctance to leave any page in the literature unturned. Not only is there much repe- 
tition, loss of impetus and of interest. The author’s determination to leave nothing 
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out means that some of what he puts in is treated quite perfunctorily and at a level | 
far below his own best. For example, he devotes some ten pages (133-43) to a discussion 
of the interesting question, whether it is possible to give a general characterisation of 
the notion of a logical constant. Most of the discussion is devoted to an examination — 
and rejection of various suggested criteria. Nothing positive emerges. Yet surely — 
Professor Pap should have hesitated before his own conclusion that ‘‘ we can give no 
better general, explicit definition of ‘logical constant’ than ‘constant occurri 
essentially in most of the necessary inferences in which it occurs’ ’’ (p. 161). 3 

Pap’s main positions are, to my mind, eminently reasonable. He holds that there 
is, over a part of the field, a clear and absolute distinction between necessary and con. 
tingent truth. He rejects certain reductive accounts of necessity. Of these the most | 
important is the “ formalist ’’ view that all necessary truths are “‘ analytic ”’ in a narrow 
sense of the word. The essence of this view is the doctrine that the concept of necessit; 
can be analysed in terms of the concept of a truth of logic and of reducibility to a tru 
of logic. This view is rejected because (a) it is false that all necessary truths are “ re. 
ducible ” to truths of logic and (6) the concept of necessity is itself involved in the con. 
cepts of “ truth of logic’ and of “ reducibility ’. Pap further holds that there is no 
explanatory value in declaring necessary truths to be analytic unless ‘ analytic’ ig — 
intended in this narrow sense. He rejects certain forms of linguistic theory of a priori 
propositions because of such unacceptable consequences as the doctrine that state. — 
ments of entailment are really contingent statements about verbal usage. On the basis 
of these rejections he is prepared to endorse expressions long considered disreputable 
among analytic philosophers, such as ‘ synthetic a priori’ and ‘ intuitive apprehension — 
of necessary truth ’. This last bold gesture, however, signifies no more than that history — 
may change the meaning of philosophers’ slogans as it may those of the names of 
political parties. As far as that part of the field is concerned in which there is a clear 
and absolute distinction between necessary and contingent truth, Professor Pap clearly — 
subscribes to the following views which I number I and II. (I) There are sentences 
which, when they express truths, express truths in virtue of (1) their meanings and 
(2) the way things extralinguistically are; and these truths are contingent truths, 
(II) There are sentences which express truths in virtue of their meanings and of nothing 
else at all; and these truths are necessary truths. Now, many who have described 
necessary truths as “ analytic’ and themselves as “ linguistic ’ theorists of necessary 
truth have done so because they too subscribed to these views ; and there was once, at 
least, a time when they did not lack opponents in whose mouths the phrases which 
Professor Pap revives meant, or were meant to mean, more than Professor Pap means 
by them. Any doubt on this point should be at least reduced by Professor Pap’s remark ~ 
that “‘ a disagreement about an entailment, or about a relation of logical incompatibility, 
of the intuitively evident variety, is bound to be verbal ” (p. 421). 

What of that part of the field within which the distinction between necessary and 
contingent propositions is not clear and absolute? Professor Pap here effectively 
exploits and applies the insight that certain types of concept are “ open ”’ in certain 

ts and in certain directions. In these respects and directions the criteria for the 
application of such concepts are “‘ multiple ’’, in the sense that from among the criteria 
no definite selection can be made of necessary and sufficient conditions for the applica- 
tion of the concepts. Rather we find a cluster of features the absence of any one of 
which ‘‘ counts logically against’ the applicability of the concept without entailing 
its non-applicability ; and this is a characteristic which may be possessed in different 
degrees by different features. Hence there arises the possibility of propositions which 
we shall not want to classify absolutely as either contingent or necessary, and of which 
we may wish to say that some approach more nearly than others to being absolutely 
necessary. To put all this in another way: the question of what would, and what 
would not, constitute a change in a concept, or in the meaning of an expression, is not 
always or in all directions a question which admits of a clear-cut answer. Professor — 
Pap applies these considerations illuminatingly to propositions involving concepts of 
scientific theory, concepts of natural kinds and psycho-physical concepts of everyday 
life. He even suggests that the hitherto frustrated analytical phenomenalist might 
find progress easier with this modified concept of near-necessity. I have summarised 
this part of Pap’s thesis—which I found by far the most interesting, novel and sug- 
gestive part of his book—in —— words rather than this ; and | hope I have not 
thereby misrepresented him. His death is a loss to analytic philosophy. 


P. F. Strawson 





